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THREE  months  hence. 

Written  by  a girl- 


COMPARISONS  are  odious, 
but  just  now  in  the  throes 
of  this  awful  month  of 
March,  the  gods  wil1  sure" 
ly  allow  us  hard-working 
students  the  luxury  of 
looking  on  a few  short 
months  and  comparing  the  good  time 
we  will  be  enjoying  then,  with  the 
dreadful  grind  of  the  present.  For  of 
course,  every  one  of  us  who  has  a con- 
science at  all,  is  having  a very  bad  time 
just  now — considerably  worse  than 
when  we  are  face  to  face  with  our 
Waterloos  next  month. 

“Dreary,  weary  with  the  long  day  s 
work, 

Head  of  me,  heart  of  me,  stupid  as 
a stone.” 

But  Time  is  a great  healer,  and  three 
months  hence  Browning  and  Homer, 
Kant  and  Voltaire  and  Dupuis,  will  be 
but  phantoms  of  a dream,  a horrible 
nightmare  in  which  books  and  foun- 
tain-pens, ushers  and  pads,  demons 
that  beset  student  life,  clutched  at  our 
throats  with  diabolical  laughter, 
threatening  our  annihilation;  but  one 
day  we  were  awakened  by  the  shock 
of  success  or  failure.  Three  months 
hence  it  will  be  “settled  forever  one 
way” — we  will  be  sorted  out  under  the 
old  headings  that  have  existed  ever 
since  the  first  Chinese  student  started 
off  to  college,  on  a rosy  morning  near 


the  birth  of  time — the  ranks  of  “the 
ploughed"  and  "the  victorious”  will 
have  claimed  their  own.  By  that  time 
the  first  fierce  thrill  of  exultation  or 
the  first  crushing  sense  of  defeat  will 
have  mellowed  down,  and  will  seem 
like  a thing  far  away,  and  we’ll  won- 
der why  we  bothered  about  it  so  much 
anyway.  In  its  place  will  come  a 
quiet,  contemplative  “I  knew  I’d  pass  ’ 
sort  of  feeling,  or  one  half-resigned, 
half-cynical,  "Fool  to  try  it  anyway.” 
Spiders  and  mice  may  hold  high  car- 
nival in  the  halls,  for  we,  a strong  stu- 
dent race  to  whom  tradesmen  and  pol- 
iticians alike  must  "kow-tow,”  will 
have  scattei  ed  ovei  the  Dominion  and 
will  have  lost  much  of  our  importance 
and  not  a little  of  our  conceit,  in  the 
quiet  walks  of  humdrum  life.  After 
all  there  is  nothing  so  "levelling”  as  a 
few  weeks  at  home,  after  the  triumphs 
of  a successful  session.  We  may  have 
headed  our  honour  class,  may  have 
played  cover-point  as  ’twas  never  play- 
ed before,  may  have  earned  a reputa- 
tion for  tripping  the  light  fantastic 
with  unrivalled  grace,  may  have  en- 
gineered a conversat  so  as  to  leave  a 
small  balance,  in  short  we  may  have 
been  little  tin  gods  amongst  our  fellow 
students,  but  when  we  have  settled 
down  at  home  we  find  that  ours  was  a 
very  limited,  local  celebrity  after  all, 
which  doesn’t  effect  our  small  brother 
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in  the  least,  and  doesn’t  prevent  our 
mother  from  rummaging  our  trunks, 
not  for  the  medals,  alas,  but  to  see  the 
state  of  our  wardrobe.  I t has  all  been 
so  real  to  us — we  chafe  a bit  at  first  at 
the  seeming  heedlessness  of  the  home- 
people,  but  by  and  by  we  too  realize 
the  relative  worth  of  such  things.  A 
medal  or  a scholarship  may  be  a power 
amongst  the  world  of  scholars,  but 
when  you  come  to  apply  for  a summer 
position  on  a boat  or  behind  a counter, 
it  is  to  something  else  that  you  must 
trust.  When  someone,  who  has  never 
turned  the  leaves  of  a High  School 
book  is  chosen  in  preference,  you 
realize  that  a solid  knowledge  of 
the  “three  R's”  is  still  the  ordinary 
man's  standard — and  then  the  “level- 
ling" process  sets  in. 

Three  months  from  now  the  grad- 
uate will  have  adjusted  himself  to  his 
position  in  the  world.  I he  roll  of 
parchment  and  the  hood  will  be  care- 
fully locked  away,  dust  will  already  be 
collecting  on  books  that  a few  short 
weeks  ago  were  his  daily  meat  and 
drink,  and  with  a half  serious  sigh  for 
the  freedom  and  carelessness  and  non- 
responsibility of  the  departed  hoodless 
years,  he  will  set  about  his  life  work 
fidl  of  firm  resolves  and  high  ideals, 
ambitious  to  make  his  presence  felt  in 
the  world.  And  gradually  the  pleas- 
ant and  painful  little  episodes  of  col- 
lege life,  year-meetings,  cjass  at- 
homes,  students’  frolics,  professors’ 
mannerisms,  examination  agonies  ; the 
glory  and  the  glamor  of  the  last  great 
day  will  lose  their  distinctness  and  be- 
come submerged  in  that  comprehen- 
sive epithet  which  has  only  the  hap- 
piest associations — "college  (iavs  r 
We  Queen’s  graduates  can  never  quite 
forget,  for  we  are  always  running 
across  each  other — the  sight  of  an  old 


chum  or  even  the  sound  of  the  long 
metre  doxology  sung  on  a week  day, 
will  act  like  a charm  to  reanimate  the 
past. 

Possibly,  from  the  nature  of  his  call- 
ing, the  graduate  in  Divinity  is 
soonest  adjusted.  There  is  only  one 
road  open  to  him,  so  he  goes  to  his 
own  little  church,  assists  at  a large  city 
church,  or,  perhaps,  more  interesting 
than  either,  does  supply  work.  The 
importance  of  the  new  minister  in  a 
small  country  community  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  His  advent  is  a date 
from  which  everything  is  reckoned  for 
months  to  come  ; during  his  stay  he  is 
the  centre  of  all  interest.  The  modern 
(hvme  has  to  be  a “man  of  parts,”  at 
least,  in  this  early  stage  of  his  career. 
Everything  is  expected  of  him,  from 
running  in  an  egg-and-spoon  race  at 
te  annual  picnic,  up  to  leading  the 
psa  ms  m prayer-meeting.  Strange 
tow  necessity  makes  a man’s  talents 
blossom  out!  He  who  was  never 
known  to  join  in  "Hop  along  Mary” 
who  never  dared  join  in  for  fear  "of 
books  and  other  missiles,  will  start  off 
"Dundee”  with  the  composure  and 
confidence  of  a footlight  idol  But 
then  when  things  are  expected  of  ns 
we  nearly  always  can  do  them.  And 
then,  too,  the  audience  is  not  very  cri- 
tical—it’s  the  spirit  they  look  to  more 
than  the  tune.  And  those  soul-stirring 
sermons  that  were  destined,  in  the  fine 
imagination  of  the  earnest  young 
maker,  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes of  world- worn  time-servers, 
lolling  back  in  the  cushioned  seats  of 
some  great  metropolitan  church,  thrill 
them  till  the  silence  could  be  heard, 
and  the  plates  would  be  heavy  with 
silvei  these  eloquent  discourses  will 
be  given  before  a select  audience  of  a 
dozen  people,  in  a little  church  lighted 
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by  smoky  oil  lamps,  where  the  stillness 
is  only  broken  by  the  falling  of  a log 
in  the  wood-stove,  or  the  deep  (sus- 
piciously deep)  breathing  of  a tired 
parishioner  who  has  had  to  drive  seven 
miles  for  this  little  rest.  The  multi- 
tudes are  not  there  to  thrill,  hut  what 
matters  it  so  long  as  the  preacher 
feels  sure  they  would  have  been  thrill- 
ed if  they  were.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view  the  Divinity  who  takes 
a countrv  parish  has  a more  interest- 
ing life  than  the  one  who  goes  to  assist 
in  a city  church.  The  characteristic 
difference  is  shown  in  a commonplace 
incident — the  one  hails  a down-town 
car,  talks  to  the  man  next  him  or  reads 
his  paper,  and  alights  at  his  church, 
finding  everything  more  or  less  cut 
and  dried,  the  same  from  one  week  to 
another ; the  other  jogs  along  a lonelv 
country  road  “where  the  quiet  end  of 
evening  smiles,  miles  and  miles,”  with 
no  companionship  but  his  thin  horse 
(did  anyone  ever  see  a minister’s  horse 
that  was  fat?)  hut  around  him  on 
every  side  speak  the  infinite  voices  of 
nature.  Then,  too,  the  country  is  full 
of  surprises,  he  never  knows  just  what 
he  is  coming  to. 

Other  graduates  will  have  crossed 
the  sea  or  the  border,  in  search  of 
wider  knowledge  than  Queen’s  could 
give  them ; others  will  have  taken  up 
their  life  work,  settling  down  to  build 
up  this  Canada  of  ours.  Tn  any  case, 
may  the  teachings  instilled  by  their  old 
Professors  ever  be  with  them. 

Tint  it  is  the  undergraduate  who, 
three  months  hence,  will  be  revelling 
in  the  delights  of  his  summer  career. 
When  you  take  a trip  down  the  river 
you  arc  sure  to  recognize  several  of 
your  dance  partners  of  the  previous 
winter,  in  the  solemn,  blue-coated, 
brass-buttoned  youths,  who  count  out 
dollars  and  cents  or  carry  around 


glasses  of  soda  water,  as  if  they  never 
knew  the  glory  of  “taking  a third 
place,  Second  Division.”  Quite  a 
painful  shock  you  give  your  maiden 
aunt  when  you  rush  up  to  the  purser, 
or  the  cook,  or  the  candy-man,  and 
talk  and  laugh  familiarly  for  hftecn 
minutes.  “A  third  year  Arts  man  ? 
Why,  what’s  he  doing  here ! Seeking 
‘experiences’  or  a plot  for  a story? 
Bessie,  are  you  sure  he  gave  you  the 
right  change?  Count  again.”  Our 
aunts  pick  up  very  queer  ideas  of  col- 
lege students  and  their  ways — “put- 
ting himself  through"  is  a phrase  full 
of  wonderful  suggestions  to  them. 
Like  as  not  when  you  arrive  at  your 
summer  hotel  the  porter  will  he  recog- 
nized as  an  old  rival  in  the  Latin  class, 
or  there  will  be  a spic  and  span  youth 
who  wields  his  tray  with  native  dig- 
nity and  an  ease  that  speaks  of  long 
practice,  who  will  wait  on  you  and 
your  party  with  wondrous  alacrity,  the 
cause  of  which  deference  is  totally  un- 
suspected by  your  aunt,  until  she  re- 
cognizes him  again  in  the  irreproach- 
ably correct  young  man  who  comes  to 
take  you  for  a row  in  the  evening. 
“Putting  himself  through,”  you  ex- 
plain to  that  harassed  lady  who,  how- 
ever, soon  catches  the  contagion,  and 
shares  your  enthusiasm  for  the  self- 
made  collegian.  For  we  all  honor  the 
man  of  ambition  and  energy  who, 
whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  pre- 
fers to  engage  in  honorable  work 
rather  than  idle  his  summer  away. 
The  glory  of  a college  does  not  depend 
on  the  number  of  millionaires  enrolled 
in  its  register,  but  rather  on  that 
strong,  sturdy  element  of  self-made 
men,  who  are  putting  themselves 
thfough,  and  who  ennoble  the  most 
commonplace  work  by  the  spirit  in 
which  they  do  it. 

But  there  is  another  important  ele- 
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ment  at  (Queen’s — three  months  hence, 
girls,  what  will  you  he  doing?  Doubt- 
less some  of  you  too  will  he  amongst 
the  ranks  of  workers,  for  men  have  not 
the  monopoly  of  energy  and  ambition. 
Some  will  he  teaching  ni  a way  hack- 
little  section,  where  going  f°r  the  mail 
is  a wild  dissipation,  and  where  one 
turns  to  work  as  a relief  from  the 
awful  monotony  and  peace  of  the 
place.  Still,  if  you  have  in  you  any 
of  the  spirit  of  a Wordsworth,  the  life 
of  a summer  school-teachei  can  be 
made  an  ideal  existence,  dhe  tiouble 
is  so  few  of  us  have.  Many  of  you 
will  he  settled  down  to  the  old  home- 
life  again,  overawing  your  little  sister 
bv  an  occasional  outburst  of  pedantry, 
or  bringing  tears  to  your  mother’s  eves 
by  your  most  impossible  pies,  or 
plaguing  the  cook  by  some  new  hy- 
gienic inventions  in  the  culinary  ait. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  the  home  peo- 
ple have  considerable  inconveniences 
to  put  up  with,  when  one  of  the  gills 
attends  college.  It  takes  her  several 
weeks  before  her  hand  gets  back  its 
old  cunning,  and  in  the  interval  the 
family  never  are  quite  sure  what  kind 
of  a tea  they  are  going  to  have,  or 
whether  it  is  safe  to  invite  in  a friend. 

lint  the  most  of  you  will  be  enjoy- 
ing "day-long  blessed  idleness”  three 
months  hence,  whether  at  home,  in  the 
country,  or  at  the  sea.  The  roses  will 
be  back  to  the  faded  cheeks,  whose 
youthful  freshness  the  moderns  course 
did  its  best  to  mar.  mothers  will  have 
no  further  need  to  explain  proudly 
your  pallor  and  general  lassitude — 
“Just  graduated,  you  know.  Not  quite 
herself  yet.”  It  is  hard  to  detect  the 
graduate  amid  the  crowd  of  revellers. 
The  I'reshette  tells  her  sister  to  pass 
the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  Sophomore 
may  be  detected  picking  up  weeds  at 
a picnic  and  producing  a microscope; 


the  Junior  may  be  heard  saying,  “Let 
me  see,  what  does  Shelley  say  of 
that?”;  but  the  graduate  won’t  be  de- 
tected in  anything.  In  the  wild  free- 
dom and  unconstraint  of  this,  her  first 
vacation,  which  is  altogether  free  from 
the  tyranny  of  books  and  classes,  she 
thinks  of  nothing  but  pleasure  for  the 
time  being,  dimly  conscious  that  life 
cannot  be  always  so,  that  a new  life 
lies  before  her  full  of  grave  responsi- 
bilities ; but  now  she  will  enjoy  herself 
to  the  full,  and  not  let  even  a shadow 
of  the  future  darken  this  summer.  So 
for  the  time  she  is  only  a girl  full  of 
vigor  and  youth,  bent  on  having  a 
good  time,  not  a grave  student  with  a 
hood  and  gown  put  away  in  a drawer 
at  home.  1 bit  perhaps  as  she  lies  un- 
der a tree  dreaming  (not  thinking,  she 
has  had  enough  of  that  in  the  last  few 


months),  the  girls  ask  her  for  “col- 
lege stories,”  and  she  says  “Oh,  don’t 
bother  me,  girls.  I am  trying  to  for- 
get it  all  for  a while.”  Then  a furry 
little  caterpillar  drops  down  on  her 
lap,  and  the  others  run  off  screaming 
wildly,  but  she  picks  it  up  carefully, 
almost  tenderly,  with  a look  which 
says:  "You  funny  little  thing;  you’ve 
as  much  1 ight  on  this  earth  as  I. 
You  re  part  of  the  scheme  of  things, 
too.  I wonder  what  order  you  belong 
to !”  ; and  as  she  puts  it  back  in  its  web 
she  remembers  that  four  years  ago  she 
too  would  have  run  off,  but  she  does 


not  pause  to  attribute  the  change  to  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
shows  the  relative  importance  of  all 
things  on  which  the  sun  shines.  It  is 
this  subtle  side  of  our  development  in 
college  which  is  of  more  real  worth 
than  degrees  and  medals. 

Three  months  hence  the  student 


who  is  spending  his  summer  in  idle- 
ness and  pleasure,  may  give  a careless 
thought  to  the  coming  winter’s  work ; 
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the  undergraduate  who  is  engaged  in 
different  work  will  think  gladly  of  the 
coming  session  at  college,  that  will 
make  up  for  a good  many  weary  hours' 
toil ; but  the  graduate  already  started 
out  on  his  career  looks  back,  not  for- 
ward, and  says : 

"i  have  journeyed  my  stage,  and 
earned  my  wage, 

And  retired  as  was  right.” 

Three  months  hence  a new  genera- 
tion of  students  will  be  busy  at  the 
matriculation  studies  and  examina- 
tions— how  far  away  that  time  seems 
to  us — and  in  October  the  new'  race 
will  enter  to  push  us  from  our  stools, 
is  there  not  something  uncanny  in  the 
thought  that  these  people,  whoever 
they  are,  will  one  day  be  taking  our 
places ! Yet  1 know  one  student  at 
least  who  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  be  a Freshie  over  again,  even 
with  a Freshie's  sorrows. 


POST-GRADUATE  STUDIES. 

i ' HE  following  extract  is  taken 
from  a letter  written  by  Profes- 
sor K.  P.  R.  Neville  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Neville  was  an  un- 
dergraduate here  between  the  years  of 
1898  and  1897,  and  was  an  intimate 
and  valued  friend  of  some  who  are  still 
inhabitants  of  the  college : 

"More  or  less  interest  must  always  be 
taken  in  statements  regarding  Amer- 
ican post-graduate  courses,  for  those 
who  constitute  the  community  guilty 
of  such  self-ostracism.  The  Journal 
has  from  time  to  time  given  most  sane 
editorials  and  comments  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  seems  to  have  omitted  one 
very  material  consideration.  Post 
graduate  work  without  a comprehen- 
sive, almost  exhaustive  library,  cannot 
be  productive  of  the  best  results.  Any 
investigations  to  which  the  student  de- 


votes his  time  cannot  be  authoritative 
and  final  if  every  last  item  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  point  is  not  available. 
11  ut  much  more  can  be  done  in  our 
Canadian  Universities  than  is  actually 
being  done,  they  can  begin  their 
post  graduate  work  and  learn  methods 
as  well  as  facts,  imbibe  more  deeply  of 
the  sources  of  their  individual  inspir- 
ation, than  most  undergraduates  do  at 
any  of  our  colleges,  lhe  best  results 
however,  will  not  be  evidenced  until 
the  work  of  such  students  can  be 
three-quarters  original.  This  requires 
the  existence  of  extensive  material  for 
laboratory  practice,  which  means  for 
the  literary  branches,  books. 

There  is  a further  point  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection. The  value  of  travel  as  an 
educator  has  been  fully  presented  to  an 
eager  public  by  our  rural  debating  so- 
cieties. it  is  a commonplace.  No- 
where can  its  value  be  more  appre- 
ciated perhaps,  than  in  migration  from 
institution  to  institution  in  prosecution 
of  ones  studies.  Ceimany  recognizes 
this;  the  result  is  the  perfect  freedom 
of  transfer  granted  to  the  undergrad- 
uate even.  The  leaven  has  begun  to 
work  in  the  United  States,  where  a 
committee  of  the  best  men  we  have  are 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  uni- 
fortuity  in  graduate  work  that  will  al- 
low a man  to  pass  from  say  Harvard 
to  \ ale>  to  Columbia,  to  Cornell,  to 
Chicago,  in  his  three  years’  probation 
for  the  doctor’s  degree  without  break- 
ing the  continuity  of  his  work  as  must 
be  done  under  existing  systems.  This 
gives  a man  an  insight  into  university 
life  and  university  government  under 
widely  varying  conditions  and  meth- 
ods, and  enables  him  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  recognized  leaders  in  his  depart- 
ment the  country  over.” 
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editorials. 


I N another  part  of  the  present  num- 
1 her  of  the  Journal  there  is  to  lie 
found  a brief  sketch  of  the  recent  con- 
vention of  students  at  Toronto.  Some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  our  own  students 
were  present  at  this  great  gathering, 
and  a considerable  measure  of  the 
light  and  enthusiasm  which  centred 
in  the  Massey  Music  Hall  has  no 
doubt  filtered  out  among  those  who 
were  not  themselves  present.  There 
have  been  public  reports  and  private 
harangues  setting  forth  the  spirit  and 
the  methods  of  the  great  Missionary 
movement  under  which  the  recent  con- 
vention was  held ; and  both  those  who 
aim  at  travelling  to  foreign  lands  as 
missionaries  themselves,  and  many 
others,  must  be  refreshed  and  stimu- 
lated by  these  accounts.  For  once  at 
least  it  has  been  to  our  disadvantage 
that  we  are  not  in  Toronto,  else  more 
would  have  profited  directly  from  this 
meeting. 

The  abstract  legitimacy  of  mission- 
ary enterprise  is  something  which  no 
person  of  culture  for  a moment  calls 
in  question.  To  do  so  would  not  only 
be  to  repudiate  our  own  history  but  to 
contravene  essential  and  fundamental 
facts  of  the  Christian  religion.  A 
faith  which  recognizes  the  intrinsic 


and  eternal  value  of  every  human  life 
as  such,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
claims  to  be  an  absolute  and  final  in- 
terpretation of  the  relation  of  God  to 
man,  must  have  as  one  of  the  axioms 
of  its  existence  the  determination  to 
make  itself  known  to  all  mankind. 
Our  own  culture  and  civilization  are 
largely  due  to  the  thorough  grasp  of 
these  facts  which  prevailed  during 
earlier  centuries  of  the  era,  and  we 
shall  do  dishonor  to  our  great  tra- 
ditions if  we  fail  to  understand  with 
the  same  clearness  the  inevitableness 
of  the  principles  we  profess.  The 
Christian  religion  must  be  a volunteer 
movement  through  and  through,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  its  faith  for 
all  races  and  colors  of  men,  and  ready 
at  call  to  make  itself  known  to  those 
who  are  in  need  of  its  support. 

To  pass  from  abstract  obliga- 
tions to  the  actual  performance  of 
such  is  to  enter  a region  of  de- 
tail and  compromise  which  is  only 
too  familiar  to  those  who  are  the 
leaders  in  such  a gathering  as 
the  late  convention.  What  countries 
are  most  in  need,  where  the  money  is 
to  come  from,  what  attitude  the  var- 
ious denominations  should  take  to  each 
other, what  effect  political  relationships 
must  have  upon  missions,  and  many 
other  difficult  questions  come  up  to 
modify  and  to  postpone  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  obligations  which  in  prin- 
ciple are  so  easily  recognized.  Such 
features  of  general  missionary  enter- 
prise as  the  Toronto  Convention  show 
that  all  these  difficulties  are  being 
grappled  with  by  strong,  brave  men. 
Details  are  being  studied  and  past  ex- 
perience is  being  brought  to  the  ser- 
vice of  fresh  endeavors.  The  motto 
which  hopes  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world  within  the  present  genera- 
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tion  is  a beautiful  dream  which  need 
not  be  cast  aside  even  if  three  decades 
hence,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
1 he  more  immediate  the  task  the  more 
strenuously  will  it  be  attempted. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  sound  scholarship  as  a 
preparation  for  missionary  activity. 
I here  have  been  students  of  our  own 
— though  we  blush  to  put  it  in  print — 
"'ho  found  (Ireek  so  hard  that  they 
gave  it  up  and  went  off  to  learn  Chi- 
nese and  preach  to  the  Celestials. 
Hut  that  was  some  years  ago,  and  one 
of  the  echoes  from  the  meeting  at  Tor- 
onto is  that  men  must  be  well  ground- 
ed before  they  will  be  recognized  as 
legitimate  applicants  for  the  outposts 
of  Christian  effort.  Sympathetic  study 
of  the  great  non-Christian  religions 
as  well  as  a grasp  of  our  own  religion 
in  terms  of  the  thought  of  our  own 
time  are  essentials  without  which  the 
most  earnest  of  missionaries  will  make 
but  a faint  impression  upon  men  steep- 
ed in  age-long  ideas  and  prejudices  so 
different  from  our  own.  It  is  a stu- 
dent s volunteer  movement  and  men 
must  study  before  thev  volunteer. 

J T is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  edi- 
I torial  department  of  this  paper 
that  it  can  exercise  what  to  many  other 
organisms  would  be  a very  desperate 
and  hazardous  flexibility.  p0r  nine- 
and-twenty  years  back  this  capacity 
has  been  in  the  making,  and  t]lc  SUp_ 
pleness  and  agility  with  which  these 
pages  can  turn  from  grave  to  gay  is 
one  of  the  evidences  that  both  gaiety 
and  sobriety  are  respectable.  The  ar- 
ticle, for  instance,  which  precedes 
this  one  is  eminently  serious  both 
in  conception  and  in  style,  while 
this  one  itself,  though  not  frivolous, 
altogether,  is  quite  anxious  to  dis- 


avow any  very  sober  or  didactic  pur- 
poses. Always  to  be  serious  and  di- 
dactic would  indicate  an  alarming 
condition  of  the  conscience  and  would 
be  a poor  result  to  show  for  all  the 
practice  which  this  paper  has  enjoyed 
these  last  three  decades  both  in  liter- 
ature and  in  casuistry. 

f hie  of  the  functions  of  the  editorial 
department  is  to  look  on  impersonally 
wherever  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  gathered  in  considerable  num- 
bers and  to  make  reflections  and  re- 
marks upon  their  doings.  If  games 
are  lost  or  won,  if  contests  of  wit  and 
speech  are  fought  to  a desperate  de- 
cision, or  if  new  enterprises  of  great 
P'th  . and  moment  are  undertaken 
within  the  community,  the  writers  who 
shield  themselves  behind  the  abstract 
existence  of  this  paper  must  not  fail  to 
offer  an  opinion.  The  busy  life  of  the 
unversity  is  bizarre  and  fascinating. 
Its  colours  are  bright  and  it  has  much 
significance  for  a sphere  wider  than  its 
own  stone  walls.  At  work  or  at  play 
the  students  of  the  University  offer  a 
perpetual  attraction  to  these  pages 
which  only  the  most  insensible  obser- 
ver could  resist. 

There  is  a winter  playground  within 
the  limits  of  the  college  properties 
which  offers  a lively  fascination  for  an 
eye  that  is  not  dulled  by  too  much 
study^  . Come  across  and  have  a 
skate,  is  one  of  the  invitations  heard 
oftenest  in  the  afternoons,  though 
sometimes  other  portions  of  the  day 
are  spent  in  the  same  exhilarating  pas- 
time. Day  in  day  out,  while  the  frosts 
of  winter  hold,  the  surface  of  the 
skating  i ink  is  a scene  of  the  liveliest 
activity.  The  lady  skaters  emerge 
from  one  corner  of  the  building,  often 
to  skate  hand  in  hand  without  a glance 
at  the  bystanders  or  at  the  men  who 
skate  so  gracefully  just  ten  yards  in 
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front  of  them.  Their  chat  is  merry 
and  animated;  not  of  books  and 
theories,  but  about  people  and  events 
and  clothes,  the  theatre,  and  the  calls 
which  ought  to  be  paid  this  very  after- 
noon, only  this  is  better  a thousand 
times  than  paying  calls.  “I hit,  dear 
me,  come  and  take  a rest  for  a while , 

I am  afraid  we  are  trying  to  skate  too 
fast.  We  can  sit  here  and  watch  the 
other  people.”  "Yes,  that’s  a good 
idea,  1 am  almost  out  of  breath.”  "Oh, 
look,  look,  there's  your  friend  Joseph- 
ine skating  with  that  man  again,  she 
said  yesterday  she  would  never  look 
at  him  again.  I wish  we  could  heal 
what  they  are  talking  about.”  "Hooks, 
of  course,  he  never  thinks  of  anything 
else,  even  when  he  takes  his  exercise, 
as  he  calls  it.  I don’t  believe  he  is 
such  a great  scholar  after  all  though 
he  does  look  so  wise ; do  you  think  he 
cares  much  for  your  friend,  he  seems 
verv  attentive  to  her.”  “She  does- 
n't care  much  for  him,  of  that  I m sure 
— 1 think  there  is  somebody  else  she 
likes  much  better,  who  knows  just  as 
much  about  books  and  a thousand 
other  things  as  well.” 

Among  the  men  of  course,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  hear  such  gos- 
sip about  the  affairs  of  other  people. 
A bright  dress  and  a graceful  skater 
could  never  win  as  much  attention  as 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  last 
night’s  hockey  match  and  its  brilliant 
plays.  The  smoking  room  with  the 
huge  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  the  numbered  lockers  around  the 
wall,  is  the  great  resort  for  those  who 
claim  authority  upon  the  subject  of 
hockey  contests,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  The  exact  score  of  a game 
played  five  years  ago  and  the  personnel 
of  the  opposing  teams  may  furnish 
talk  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  es- 
pecially to  men  who  rarely  handle  a 


stick  themselves.  1 he  chances  of  next 
week's  games  arc  canvassed  as  know- 
ingly as  if  the  matter  had  already  been 
revealed  by  some  private  official  of 
destiny ; and  on  the  day  after  an 
eventful  game  there  is  always  some- 
body who  claims  to  have  predicted  the 
exact  number  of  goals  made  by  each 
of  the  opposing  sides. 

Some  people  of  course,  only  fiear 
these  scraps  of  conversation  as  they 
are  putting  on  their  skates  to  enjoy 
the  more  refreshing  atmosphere  and 
exercise  of  the  ice.  They  take  the  ice 
with  a leap  and  join  in  the  swift  pro- 
cession, sometimes  alone,  oftener  in 
company  with  others  whose  talk  lends 
variety  to  the  healthful  motion.  Some 
say  that  many  tragedies  and  comedies 
take  place  during  these  hours  of  re- 
creation, that  Balbus  loiters  lazily 
about  the  margin  until  Puella  comes 
upon  the  scene,  when  he  wakes  into 
life  as  if  bv  magic.  Some  say  that 
the  catastrophes  are  staged  oftenest 
near  the  outer  door,  and  that  the  cool- 
ness of  the  air  is  often  the  effect  of 
sighs.  All  these  beliefs  are  question- 
able when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
people  who  frequent  this  merry  haunt 
are  young  Canadians  accustomed  to 
the  fresh  air  and  the  winter  sunshine. 
Innocent  sport  and  cameraderie  do  not 
lend  themselves  either  to  high  tragedy 
or  to  frivolous  harlequinade. 

editorial  notes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  year  in  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
was  the  presentation  of  the  annual 
financial  statement  of  the  Athletic 
Committee.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  this  committee  had  to  face  a 
deficit  of  almost  a thousand  dollars, 
and  this  unfortunate  aspect  of  then- 
work  was  followed  by  ill  success  on 
the  campus  and  the  ice.  In  spite  of 
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these  difficulties  however  the  report 
shows  that  the  shortage  has  been  pull- 
ed down  to  the  small  sum  of  eighty- 
five  dollars,  a result  which  speaks  very 
highly  for  the  energy  and  economy 
with  which  the  athletic  funds  have 
been  handled  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mclnnes,  the  secretary  0f 
the  Athletic  Committee,  must  be 
specially  complimented  for  his  large 
share  in  bringing  about  this  improved 
state  of  affairs,  as  well  as  for  the  ac- 
curate state  of  his  accounts  and  the  in- 
telligent grasp  of  details  which  he 
showed  in  making  the  report. 

The  following  amounts  have  been 
received  for  the  Grant  Hall  fund,  by 
the  treasurer,  J.  P>.  Mclver,  118  Clar- 
ence St.,  Kingston. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged.  .$1,356.00 
Hon.  James  Maelennan,  L.L.D., 

Toronto 1,000,00 

David  Maelaren,  Ottawa  3°°-°o 

George  Read,  Keene roo.oo 

G.  W.  Murphy,  (Elgin)  Queen  s 

College too.oo 

Rev.  Murdoch  Mackinnon,  Toronto, 


i on  100 25.00 

h.  G.  Stevens,  C.E.,  Rossland,  B.C., 

J on  100  10.00 

W.  G.  Brown,  Toronto 25.00 

E.  E.  C.  Kilmer,  Aylmer  West 2.00 


$2,918,00 

The  following  figures  present  a 
complete  statement  of  the  finances  of 
the  Journal  for  last  session  and  must 
be  very  satisfactory  when  compared 
with  corresponding  reports  a few 


years  ago: 

RKCKIPTS. 

Advertisements..  ••  • • ....$  717.35 
Subscriptions 530.00 

Sale  of  extra  copies 16.00 

Glee  Club 12.80 

Rebates  from  Publishers.  . . . (;  jo 

Interest . :j  35 


$1286.10 


niSniJRSLMKNTS 

Balance  from  previous  year.  .$  57.90 


Printing 881.33 

Engraving 184.97 

Sundries 139.93 

$1264.13 

Total  Receipts $1286.10 

Total  Disbursements 1264.12 

Balance $ 21.98 


THE  CHANCELLOR’S  LATEST 
GIFT. 

THE  Chancellor  is  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  how  he  can  best 
benefit  Queen's,  or  ( Ittawa,  or  Canada, 
01  the  Empire ; and  having  an  open 
mmd  he  receives  suggestions  readily 
rom  various  quarters.  His  presence 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Confer- 
’ ce,  when  the  press  was  discussed, 
impressed  him  with  the  importance  of 
Journalism,  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  attention  of  thinkers 
should  be  directed  to  the  following 
question  “How  can  Canadian  Uni- 
versities best  benefit  the  cause  of  Jour- 
nalism, as  a means  of  moulding  and 
elevating  public  opinion  in  the  Domin- 
ion.’’ 

bor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  essays 
on  this  subject,  the  sum  of  $250.00  has 
been  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
Principal,  to  be  awarded  as  a prize,  or 
two  or  three  prizes,  as  may  be  decided 
on  by  the  judges.  The  competition  is 
to  be  open  to  all  Canadians. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  con- 
sented to  act  as  judges:— The  donor, 

a representative  nominated  by  the 
Canadian  Press  Association,  and  the 
Principals  of  McGill,  Queen’s  and 
University  College.  These  gentlemen 
will  decide  when  the  essays  must  be 
sent  in,  their  length  and  other  details. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 

THE  first  difficulty  which  meets  the 
Government  of  the  Province  in 
proposing  to  deal  liberally  with  higher 
education  is  the  unwillingness  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  to  vote  money 
for  an  object  which  promises  no  direct 
financial  return.  That  this  unwilling- 
ness reflects  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  their  constituents  cannot  be  de- 
nied by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  No  one  who  can- 
vassed the  County  of  Frontenac  last 
October,  for  the  by-law  to  give  a 
paltry  sum  to  the  University  which  for 
sixty  years  has  freely  conferred  bene- 
fits on  the  County,  is  likely  to  deny  it, 
unless  he  made  no  effort  to  get  at  the 
real  reasons  which  caused  the  average 
voter  to  reject  the  proposal.  “What 
is  the  good  of  a college  or  university, 
anyway  ? It  only  tempts  our  sons 
away  from  the  farm,”  was  often  con- 
sidered answer  sufficient  to  every  arg- 
ument. When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
their  objections  to  a college  should  ap- 
ply to  the  Public  and  High  Schools, 
which  they,  nevertheless,  supported, 
the  ready  answer  was,  “Oh,  the  law 
makes  us  do  that;  we  have  no  option 
in  the  matter.”  One,  friendly  to  the 
by-law,  called  the  attention  of  objec- 
tors to  the  fact  that  they  could  get 
teachers  for  less  salary  than  formerly 
because  of  the  number  now  in  On- 
tario, thanks  in  part  to  the  college. 
This  barbaric  line  of  argument  was 
accepted  without  shame,  only  to  be 
disposed  of  summarily  by  the  answer : 
“But  we  have  the  college  here,  all 
right ; and  they  will  never  take  it  away 
whether  we  build  the  hall  or  not.” 
One  would  like  to  forget  all  this  and 
to  cherish  the  delusion  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  value  learning,  and  know 
that  nothing  else  is  so  precious  or  in 
the  long  run  pays  so  well,  but  the  facts 
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“daurna  be  disputed.  Every  other 
country  has  been  convinced  ; and  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  is 
remarkable.  The  liberality  of  muni- 
cipalities,  States,  Federal  Government 
and  individuals  there,  is  attracting  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  Old 
Country,  and  wringing  the  reluctant 
confession  that  they  themselves  are  be- 
hind in  the  race  and  that  their  only 
hope  of  catching  up  is  in  imitating  the 
energy,  intelligence  and  public  spirit 
of  the  young  giant  of  the  West.  Can- 
ada was  in  advance  of  the  United 
States  a generation  ago.  It  is  now  a 
bad  second,  and  its  inferiority  is  seen 
most  of  all  in  popular  indifference  to 
education,  in  the  general  idea  that  no- 
thing is  of  value  which  does  not  give 
immediate  financial  profit,  and  in  the 
unwillingness  to  be  taxed  or  to  make 
sacrifices  for  anything  more  than  the 
three  R’s.  Man,  it  would  seem  from 
their  tone,  is  simply  a beast  with  appe- 
tites, and  not  a being  whose  intelli- 
gence is  capable  of  development  and 
who  is  placed  in  a world  full  of  secrets 
which  only  cultivated  intelligence  can 
penetrate. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  what  is  the  duty  incum- 
bent  on  those  who  love  their  country? 
To  undertake  a campaign  of  education 
in  which  a common  end  would  be 
sought,  without  the  possibility  of  the 
most  sordid  suspecting  mere  local  or 
selfish  ends.  This  would  be  a cam- 
paign of  fight  against  darkness;  of 
civilization  against  barbarism ; of 
science  against  ignorance ; and  the 
issue  would  not  long  be  doubtful. 
The  friends  of  Toronto  University,  for 
which  the  Province  has  done  so  much, 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  con- 
flict ; and  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
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have  not  had  to  make  sacrifices  should 
inspire  them  with  zeal  on  behalf  of  a 
sister  who  has  for  sixty  years  been  ob- 
liged to  “cultivate  literature  on  a little 
oatmeal,”  and  who  is  doing  an  amount 
of  the  common  work  which  can  no 
longer  be  overlooked.  That,  appar- 
ently, is  not  the  view  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, the  Vice-chancellor  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Toronto.  They  think  it  better 
merely  to  fight  for  their  own  hand  and 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  their 
strength  to  agitating  against  the 
claims  of  their  sister.  In  this  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  succeed.  Gen- 
erous people  will  become  indignant  at 
such  a crusade ; and  those  of  the  baser 
sort  will  exclaim,  “a  plague  on  both 
your  houses !”  Selfishness  always  over- 
reaches itself ; and  the  higher  the  re- 
gion in  which  it  is  displayed  the  more 
offensive  is  it  to  gods  and  men.  What 
makes  such  a crusade  against  Queen  s 
more  indefensible  now  than  ever  is 
that  the  Premier  has  recently  indicated 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  Ontario  to 
meet  all  legitimate  claims,  either  for 
scientific  research  or  general  culture. 
Pointing  out  that  Provincial  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  would  take 
away  $380,000  or  so  from  the  revenue, 
in  addition  to  what  municipalities 
would  lose,  he  made  light  of  so  trifling 
a sum.  Pie  scarcely  devoted  a sen- 
tence to  that  side  of  the  case.  “We 
could  easily  stand  that.”  He  was 
quite  right.  At  present,  Ontario  is 
not  taxed  one  mill,  as  a Province,  for 
Education.  It  is  quite  different  in 
Michigan.  We  have  sufficient  in  our 
ordinary  revenue  to  meet  all  reason- 
able claims.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
convince  the  average  voter  that  the 
expenditure  would  be  wise.  He  will 
be  convinced,  however,  only  by  com- 
mon action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  higher  education;  never 


by  claims,  which  he  is  told,  conflict 
with  one  another,  nor  by  a sectarian- 
ism of  locality,  which  is  more  un- 
reasonable than  the  old  sectarianism 
of  creed  from  which  our  founders  suf- 
fered. G. 


THE  STUDENTS’  VOLUNTEER 
CONVENTION. 

THE  student  volunteer  movement 
began  in  1886.  Its  object  has 
been  to  enlist  volunteers  for  foreign 
mission  work,  who  after  undergoing  a 
course  of  training,  may  be  ready  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  several 
missionary  boards;  and  also  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  students  who,  intend- 
ing to  spend  their  lives  in  Christian 
ands,  either  as  clergymen  or  laymen, 
shall  be  able  to  do  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  missionary  interest. 

in  connection  with  the  movement 
an  international  convention  is  held 
ever)  our  years,  that  is  once  during 
each  generation  of  students.  The  first 
was  held  in  Cleveland  in  1891  the 
second  in  Detroit,  1894,  Cleveland 
again  was  visited  in  1898,  and  this 
time  the  entertaining  fell  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Toronto.  That  the  movement 
is  growing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  largest  convention 
ever  held.  At  Cleveland,  1891  the 
total  number  of  delegates  was  680,  re- 
presenting 151  institutions;  at  Toron- 
to, 1902,  455  institutions  as  well  as 
mission  fields  and  boards  were  repre- 
sented by  a total  delegation  of  2955 
students,  professors  and  returned  mis- 
sionaries. 

On  going  up  to  such  a gathering 
one  is  forced  to  ask  what  it  all 
means.  For  what  purpose  is  the  as- 
sembly met  ? Have  so  large  a number 
of  students  and  professors,  represent- 
ing nearly  every  state  in  the  American 
Union  and  every  Province  in  Canada, 
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travelled  hundreds  of  miles,  at  so  busy 
a season  of  the  academic  year,  simply 
to  spend  a week’s  holiday?  We  had 
only  to  attend  the  first  meeting  in 
Massey  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  form  a different  opinion.  We  were 
immediately  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  devotion  which  characterized  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  were  made 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  an  organi- 
zation was  set  in  motion  that  was  ex- 
ercising a mighty  influence.  The 
watchword  of  the  movement,  “The 
evangelization  of  the  world  in  this 
generation,”  which  stretched  on  can- 
vas in  large  type  across  the  wall 
where  it  could  be  seen  by  everyone 
present,  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  vast 
undertaking.  And  although  we  may 
deem  impossible  what  such  a motto 
involves  yet  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
what  so  high  an  aim  supported  by  the 
determination  of  a large  body  of  stu- 
dents will  accomplish. 

The  meetings  throughout  were  of 
intense  interest.  The  forenoon  and 
evening  sessions  were  held  in  the 
Massey  Music  Hall,  while  the  after- 
noon meetings  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  conferences  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  the  work  in  the  several  mis- 
sion fields,  were  held  in  the  different 
churches  and  college  buildings  in  the 
city.  The  subjects  were  well  chosen 
and  for  the  most  part  showed  careful 
preparation.  The  addresses  were  not 
of  tiresome  length,  and  on  the  whole 
were  well  delivered.  And  though  we 
listened  at  times  to  figures  and  statis- 
tics, which  often  tend  to  become  dry, 
they  were  given  in  such  a way  as  to 
appeal  to  one’s  conscience,  so  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  lose  interest. 
It  is  true,  as  we  suppose  is  the  case  at 
all  such  conventions,  mere  were  ad- 
dresses after  listening  to  which  you 
felt  that  nothing  bearing  on  any  im- 


portant question  had  been  touched,  but 
these  were  comparatively  few#  We 
heard  various  missionary  problems 
discussed;  the  relation  of  the  home 
church  to  the  foreign  field,  the  respon- 
sibility resting  on  the  church,  the  stu- 
dent’s responsibility,  the  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  natives  regarding  their 
religious  beliefs,  and  how  to  present 
Christianity  so  as  to  make  it  accept- 
able ; these  and  many  others  were 
dealt  with  by  men  who,  through  ex- 
perience, were  the  most  competent  that 
could  possibly  be  secured. 

One  encouraging  and  healthy  sign 
was  the  emphasis  laid  on  education. 
We  were  reminded  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  convention  was  to  interest 
students,  gathered  from  various  insti- 
tutions, in  foreign  missions,  who 
would  return  with  greater  zeal  to 
create  the  same  interest  among  their 
fellow  students,  in  order  that  volun- 
teers may  be  prepared  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  at  the  front.  And  while  they 
emphasized  the  need  of  a larger  num- 
ber of  volunteers  they  attached  equal 
importance  to  a thorough  preparation. 
Men  and  women  may  be  well  versed 
m the  workings  of  committees  and 
fac  s o missions  generally,  and  still 
be  disqualified  by  the  boards  for  work 
on  the  field  on  account  of  lack  of  edu- 
cation. 


The  question  of  establishing  a chair 
in  missions  was  also  discussed.  And 
while  the  general  opinion  of  professors 
seemed  to  be  that  it  would  not  be  feas- 
ible they  thought  a great  deal  might  be 
done  by  way  of  personal  advice  to  stu- 
dents. In  some  Theological  Colleges 
in  the  States,  owing  to  the  impetus  re- 
ceived from  the  volunteer  movement, 
the  professors  of  Homiletics  and  Pas- 
toral theology  are  giving  a lecture  or 
two  a week  on  missions,  as  well  as  as- 
signing readings  on  which  the  stu- 
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dents  are  examined.  Such  a method  mind.  He  is  a friend,  but  not  a life- 
as  this,  along  with  the  work  of  a mis-  long  friend.  It  will  be  possible  to  find 
sion  study  class  conducted  by  the  stu-  others  as  good  as  he,  all  the  way  along 
dents  themselves,  would  seem  to  be  the  °ur  hie  s journey.  Yet  we  love  him, 
wisest  course  to  pursue  at  present.  and  feel  a regret  when  at  last  the  time 

Were  we  to  offer  a criticism  on  the  comes  when  we  may  see  him  no  more, 

convention  it  would  be  that  the  ground  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  him  again  at 

might  have  been  covered  in  less  time,  some  railway  station  or  on  some 
And  yet  when  we  consider  the  fact  steamboat  dock;  pause  and  heartily 
that  it  continued  to  increase  in  interest  shake  his  hand,  and  exchange  a few 
to  the  end  and  that  the  climax  was  remarks  about  old.  college  days.  Then 
reached  only  at  the  last  meeting  on  we  plunge  again  each  into  his  own 
Sunday  evening,  we  felt  that  the  pro-  hie  s work,  and  the  meeting  plays  no 
gramme  could  not  easily  have  been  great  part  m our,  daily  life.  But  we — 

better  arranged.  A.  M.  or  the  most  lavored  of  us,  at  least — 

========  have  at  our  eihow  yet  another  type  of 

OLD  COLLEGE  FRIENDS.  friend.  He  sits  beside  us  by  the  hour; 

A CORRESPONDENT  has  just  not  always  full  of  conversation,  but  we 
written  to  me  in  a most  gloomy  are  conscious  of  a quiet  satisfaction 
and  depressing  vein  concerning  old  hi  having  him  near  us,  which  is  alto- 
friends.  All  his  quondam  college  gether  independent  of  the  commerce 
friends,  he  mourns,  are  one  by  one  of  ideas.  When  he  does  speak  his 
dropping  from  his  side,  and  soon  there  wor  s reach  into  our  very  soul  and 
will  be  none  of  the  old  cherished  faces  set  a c ord  vibrating  there,  which  is 
to  comfort  him  in  his  hours  of  dark-  stl  an  s*  ent  to  every  other  influence, 
ness.  But  is  it  not  possible  to  expect  We  ±eel  that  he  knows  us,  faults  and 
too  much  of  our  friends  ? There  is  the  ad>  and  ^et  that  he  loves  us  and  desires 
man  we  encounter  in  the  street  every  our  presence.  He  is  sympathetic, 
day  on  the  way  to  lectures.  We  pass  though  his  sympathy  is  often  rough 
him  the  time  of  day  and  exchange  a and  difficult  to  comprehend.  His  crit- 
few  remarks  about  college  examina-  icism  1S  convmang,  for  we  feel  that  it 
tions  or  class  work.  Should  anyone  1S  smcere  and  based  upon  knowledge ; 
ask  us  if  this  man  is  a friend  of  ours  and  when  he  praises  we  rejoice  at  it 
we  should  without  doubt  answer  that  more  than  at  the  plaudits  of  the  multi- 
he  was.  And  yet  he  is  not,  at  least  not  tude.  This  is  the  man  whom  we 
in  the  sacred  and  final  sense  of  the  pre-  would  keep  within  easy  hail  through 
cious  word.  He  would  think  little  of  fhe  thickest  of  the  battle  of  life.  In 
our  absence,  and  our  presence  is  only  f»ay  and  frivolous  moments  we  may 
an  incident  to  him.  turn  t0  s°me  other  who  can  tell  a good 

Then  there  is  the  bright  and  easy  stoI7  or  propound  a lively  jest;  but  so 
man  who  drops  in  upon  us  of  an  even-  soon  as  we  are  beset  with  difficulties 
ing,  and  regales  an  hour  or  two  with  or  disappointments  or  harassed  by 
airy  chat  and  gay  anecdotes.  We  are  vague  yearnings,  our  thoughts  instant- 
glad  of  his  company  and  hope  he  will  ty  revert  to  him.  And  he  is  just  the 
call  again.  His  coming  is  a pleasant  sort  of  man  to  fall  generously  in  with 
interruption  to  arduous  study,  and  his  such  an  arrangement,  and  keep  closest 
good  cheer  puts  us  in  a better  frame  of  to  our  side  when  the  fight  is  on. 
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But  whether  he  shall  be  our  lifelong 
friend  and  adviser  depends  much  on 
our  treatment  of  him.  Friendship, 
like  a game  of  tennis-ball  requires 
more  than  one  good  player  to  keep  it 
alive.  If  your  opponent  does  all  the 
playing,  the  ball  will  presently  be 
dead  and  the  game  ended.  You  must 
second  his  efforts  and  keep  the  missile 
in  lively  motion.  Between  yourself 
and  friend  there  should  be  a constant 
reciprocity  of  ideas  and  sympathies, 
or  the  spell  will  soon  be  broken.  Your 
friend  must  learn  that  not  only  do  you 
need  him,  but  he  needs  you ; that  there 
is  something  to  be  had  in  your  society 
that  he  can  find  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  strongest  hook  of 
steel  with  which  you  can  grapple  him 
to  your  soul. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  sympathize 
with  our  sad  correspondent  in  his 
mourning  at  the  sepulchre  of  buried 
friendships.  It  is  hard  that  our  per- 
sonality means  so  little  to  our  friend; 
that  the  moment  our  form  is  hidden 
from  his  eyes  by  a bend  in  the  road, 
his  mind  is  taken  up  with  new  things 
and  new  men,  and  the  place  we  so  re- 
cently occupied  is  even  now  filled  by 
another.  How  delightful  it  would  be 
could  we  always  have  the  jovial  com- 
pany about  us,  with  their  jest  and 
laughter,  their  earnest  conversation 
and  happy  suggestion,  even  as  it  was 
around  the  dinner-table  in  the  old  col- 
lege days ! But  this  is  not  life.  Our 
experience  is  made  up  of  many  con- 
fused and  deviating  paths,  and  we  are 
ever  coming  to  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion where  we  must  shake  hands  and 
bid  adieu  to  one  more  well-beloved. 
It  is  well  that  such  wounds  are  soon 
healed,  they  are  so  often  inflicted.  But 
it  is  always  possible  to  keep  intact  one 
or  two  of  the  more  precious  of  these 
fellowships,  and  greatly  to  be  pitied 


is  he  who  cannot  find  at  least  one  sym- 
pathetic face,  one  helpful  hand  con- 
stantly at  his  side  through  the  heat 
and  dust  of  the  race. 

A.  T.  Barnard. 


Cadies’  Department* 


KINGSTON  AS  A UNIVERSITY  CITY. 

THEY  claim  we  are  not  a child  of 
the  Province,  and  as  such  a cast- 
away we  cannot  expect  any  material 
assistance.  Whether  they  claim  the 
truth  is  a question  of  dispute,  and  who 
knows  what  adopted  parentage  the  fu- 
ture holds  in  store  for  us?  In  the 
meantime,  and  in  the  years  gone  by, 
wherewithal  have  we  been  kept? 
Alienated  and  alone,  how  have  we 
managed  to  exist?  To  such  queries 
the  universal  reply  comes : A Princi- 

pal who  has  given  twenty-five  years  of 
faithful  service,  of  devoted  effort,  and 
untiring  zeal;  a faculty  harmonious 
and  united,  catching  the  fire  of  enthus- 
iasm and  augmenting  it ; and  a body 
of  students,  bound  by  loyal  and 
deep-rooted  affection  to  their  alma 
mater,  profound  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  masters  under  whom 
they  sit,  and  a marked  earnestness  and 
fervor  in  the  acquisition  of  a liberal 
education.  Such  has  been  the  founda- 
tion the  rock  upon  which  our  sal- 
vation has  rested.  Does  the  third  cor- 
ner of  the  triangle  show  signs  of  de- 
terioration in  the  midst  of  our  in- 
creased prosperity,  and  apparently 
glorious  future  which  awaits  us?  We 
hope  not,  for  though  the  other  two  in- 
crease in  power  and  stability,  they  can- 
not make  up  the  deficiencies  in  a third, 
and  therefore  we  must  have  a care  to 
‘grow  apace.’ 

We  have  mentioned  three  great  fac- 
tors in  our,  not  mere  existence,  but  de- 
velopment and  progress,  might  we  not 
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look  for  a fourth,  not  perhaps  as  po- 
tent and  therefore  more  easily  over- 
looked, but  nevertheless  exerting  its 
influence,  that  is,  the  city  of  Kingston. 
If  the  Province  does  not  recognize  us 
the  city  does.  And  has  any  Canadian 
city  done  more  for  a university  within 
its  walls  than  has  our  city,  for  it  is 
our  city,  especially  from  October  until 
May,  in  more  ways  than  one.  To 
know  to  what  extent  we  owe  gratitude 
to  this  city,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
records  of  our  college,  there  to  find 
gifts  varying  in  greatness,  but  all  min- 
or when  compared  with  the  munificent 
grant  of  Oct.  16,  1900.  After  that 
date  who  can  resent  the  idea  that 
Kingston  is  a University  city  in  very 
truth.  Such  has  been  the  general  and 
financial  interest  of  the  citizens. 

To  particularize,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  sometimes  at  the  goodness  of 
the  Kingston  merchants  and  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city.  One  might 
think  they  would  dread  seeing  a stu- 
dent entering  an  office,  lest  they  hear 
the  reminder:  “Your  advertisement 
for  the  Journal — for  the  hand-book — 
borrow  furniture  and  bunting  for  de- 
corations for  the  conversat,  etc.,  etc.” 
Yet,  with  what  pleasing  faces  they  al- 
ways greet  us,  make  us  welcome  at 
their  warehouses,  and  even  give  a lib- 
eral discount — “vour  being  a stu- 
dent.” Of  course  the  obligation  is  not 
all  on  our  side,  yet  truly,  We  owe  them 
something,  for  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  are  numerous  calls  upon  their 
generosity  and  their  good  will  towards 
Queen’s  and  the  students. 

Our  reception,  too,  by  the  churches 
of  the  city,  is  of  a most  cordial  nature. 
They  all  seem  to  be  pleased  to  wel- 
come students  to  their  pews  on  Sun-, 
day;  and  some  even  further  show 
their  cordiality  by  giving  a reception 
in  the  autumn,  at  which  no  effort  is 


spared  to  show  kindness  and  good 
fellowship.  The  pastors  are  not  less 
kind  than  their  flocks,  taking  an  inter- 
est not  merely  in  college  work  general- 
ly, but  in  the  students  who  listen  to 
them  from  week  to  week.  Of  course 
occasionally,  we  do  meet  a “chilly 
look’  if  we  sit  in  a “certain  pew,”  but 
we  always  think  “that  must  be  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  just  moved  to 
town,  who  has  not  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  Kingstonian.” 

Then,  too,  in  the  social  circle,  stu- 
dents are  entertained  with  a warmth 
°f  reception  which  cannot  be  gain- 
saved  ! Think  of  the  teas,  the  at- 
homes,  to  which  we  are  so  often  in- 
vited, and  if  we  do  sometimes  say : 
‘°h,  I haven’t  time!”  it  is  not  because 
'vc  less  of  these,  nor  that  we  do 
not  appreciate  the  acts  of  kindness  and 

friends^*"7  °n  the  part  of  our  city 

Especially  do  we  notice  here  at 
ueen  s the  social  intercourse  between 
Professor  and  student.  May  we  infer 
that  this  is  due  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place?  That  might  be  termed  a 
far-fetched  conclusion.  But  we  must 
add  that  to  whatever  it  is  due,  this  can- 
not but  be  productive  of  good  especial- 
ly to  the  student.  To  meet  and  know 
our  Professors  in  anothcr  capacitv 

than  merely  as  lecturers,  gives  us  a 
part  of  education  which  we  cannot  re- 
ceive in  the  class  room,  and  but  serves 
to  bind  us  more  closely  to  our  alma 
mater  and  make  even  more  hallowed 
our  student  days.  We  thus  gain  much 
that  is  lost  m other  colleges  in  this 
very  phase  of  our  university  life. 

Lastly,  let  us  mention  the  much- 
abused  boarding  house.  Did  vou  ever 
hear  a girl  at  an  ‘at-home,’  or  out  at 
tea,  remark:  “Isn’t  this  delightful  af- 
ter boarding  house  fare?”  I have; 
and  yet  ask  the  same  girl  next  day 
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“what  kind  of  boarding  house  have 
you;’’  and  she  will  invariably  reply 
“just  lovely- — meals  so  nice  and  tasty, 
don’t  you  know!”  When  you  meet 
this  strange  coincidence,  believe  the 
latter  statement,  put  the  first  down  to 
mere  “habit  of  expression”  or  mere 
jest. 

It  is  a common  verdict  among  the 
girls  that  we  have  good  boarding 
houses.  Then,  why  are  they  so  much 
abused?  Again,  I say,  mere  habit  or 
jest.  When  we  consider  how  pleasant- 
ly we  are  situated,  we  decide  we  are 
fortunate.  Our  hostesses  prove  to  be 
after  all,  not  people  to  be  looked  down 
upon  or  unrecognized  on  the  street. 
On  the  contrary  is  it  not  in  some  of  the 
best  homes  and  with  some  of  the  best 
people  of  the  city  that  we  find  our- 
selves dwelling?  We  may  not  have 
as  large  a study  as  at  home  (or  again 
we  may  have  a larger) , but  are  we  not 
as  a general  rule  made  to  feel  at  home 
while  we  are  here?  There  may  not 
be  many  of  us  in  one  house,  but  there 
are  usually  enough  to  help  us  waste  an 
alarming  amount  of  time,  especially 
when  viewed  from  an  April  stand- 
point. Generally  speaking,  we  must 
admit,  to  be  truthful,  that  we  have 
good  boarding  houses,  that  we  are 
treated  humanely  in  every  way,  not 
only  in  the  dining-room  but  in  the 
drawing-room  occasionally.  Of  course 
there  are  a few  exceptions,  it  always 
takes  these  to  prove  the  rule,  but  com- 
petition proves  better  than  monopoly 
in  this  respect,  in  that  the  best  survive, 
—the  poorer  die  the  death  of  the  un- 
righteous. Again  we  reiterate  that 
Kingston  may  well  be  called  a Univer- 
sity city,  and  this  too,  even  from  the 
boarding  house  point  of  view,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
among  the  numerous  aspects  of  col- 
lege life. 


medical  Rotes. 


theory  vs.  practice. 

( { | ' HE  top  of  the  mornin’  to  ye,” 
1 said  Tom,  as  he  limped  into 
the  laboratory;  “what  the  divil  are  ye 
doin’  now and  his  eye  glanced  over 
to  a table  where  microscopes,  slides 
and  text-books  formed  the  predomin- 
ant decorations,  “studyin’  for  exams? 
Shure,  an  ounce  of  common  sinse  is 
worth  a pound  of  book  larnin  any  day. 
Come  on  and  have  a game  of  whisht. 
Thim  periodical  displays  of  learnin’ 
called  examinations  is  a nicessary  evil, 
but  at  the  same  toime  a domn  nuisance, 
Ye’ll  foind  whin  ye  git  out  in  practice 
that  it’s  not  always  the  lad  what  heads 
the  list  who  makes  the  best  doctor,  and 
ye’ll  foind,  too,  that  the  lad  who  is 
stuck  on  the  tail  of  the  list  is  far 
worse,  so  ye  see  that  ye’re  between 
Scvlla  and  Charybdis.” 

“What  are  they  ?”  asked  a freshman 
who  stood  near. 

“Thim’s  bugs— microbes  that  Doc 
Connell  has  got  in  his  steam-heated 
menagerie  up  stairs.  The  daily  feed- 
in’  of  thim  intilligent  animals  after  the 
big  show,  on  agar-agar  and  gilatine- 
broth  is  alone  worth  the  proice  of  ad- 
mission. 

do  raysmne  my  discourse,  I knew  a 
lad  who  wint  out  from  here  and  got 
the  gold  midil.  He  could  tell  ye  par- 
fictly  the  ramifications  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
but  if  you  asked  him  to  give  a hypo- 
dermic, tin  to  wan  he’d  fill  the  veins 
with  air.  (')j  knew  another  lad  who 
carried  0ff  the  midil  in  chimistry. 
His  very  first  case  was  that  of  a 
little  girul  vvho’d  swallowed  a nail. 
He  rushed  to  the  case  and  gave 
the  little  dear  two  ounces  of  ni- 
tric acid  to  dissolve  the  nail.  It 
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worked  foine.  It  dissolved  the  stom- 
ach with  it. 

Exams  is  foine  things  whin  yez 
have  a Gray  in  your  moind  or  in  your 
pockit — but  they’re  hill  when  yez 
hasn’t.  Many’s  the  boy  oive  sane, 
who’d  buck  through  a loine  of  foight- 
in’  footballers,  with  a grand  stand  yell- 
in’ loike  a gang  of  dagoes  on  a stroike 
and  niver  a nerve  would  twitch.  But 
whin  the  orral  exams  came  he’d  stand 
outside  the  door,  his  legs  tremblin,’ 
his  teeth  chatterin’  like  a centrifuge, 
and  his  nirves  so  hoighly  strung  you 
could  have  played  ‘Whistlin’  Rufus’ 
in  sixteen  sharps  on  thim.  It’s  the 
men  who  kape  their  heads  clear  and 
their  eyes  unclouded  by  albuminuric 
retinitis  and  strong  drink  who  git  on. 
Ye  know  that  man  Harvey  who  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  cut  off  a man’s  leg  and  whin  he 
saw  the  blood  flow,  “It’s  blood ! he 
says.  ‘Go  on,’  says  the  others,  ‘you  re 
jokin’,  for  they  thought  it  was  circus 
limonade.  ‘Eureka!’  he  says,  and  be- 
fore anybody  could  see  the  point  he 
wrote  a treatise  on  blood  and  got  a 
royalty  on  it  and  his  picture  in  the 
newspapers. 

Rape  your  wits  about  ye,  lads,  and 
you’re  sure  to  succade.  It’s  not  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  operating 
theavtre,  surrounded  by  all  the  instru- 
ments and  the  apparatus  that  the 
king’s  daughters  with  their  jumble 
sales  can  procure,  and  with  three  doc- 
tors and  siven  nurses  standin’  by  to  see 
that  no  low  snake  of  a microbe  sloides 
into  the  gapin’  wound  whin  he’s  not 
lookin’ — he’s  not  the  man  what  day- 
sirves  the  crown.  To  my  moind  the 
true  surgeon  is  the  man  who,  whin 
stranded  away  back  on  the  K.  and  P., 
can  perform  tracheotomy  with  the  aid 
of  a bread-knoife  and  a piece  of  gar- 
den-hose, or  wid  an  old  suspinder 


strap,  two  shingles  and  a postage 
stamp,  set  a Colies’  fracture  of  the 
wrist. 

Yez  can’t  all  be  Howard  Kelly’s  or 
Surgeons  to  the  King — God  bless  him 
— but  vez  can  do  yer  duty  just  as  well 
at  Brown’s  Corners  as  ye  can  in  the 
foinest  hospital  in  New  York.  It’s  a 
foine  thing  to  read  how  Dr.  McBurney 
and  Dr.  Mungo  Park  stood  by  the  bed- 
soide  of  the  dyin’  Prisident  and  then 
sent  in  a bill  for  tin  thousand  dollars  to 
the  government.  It’s  a foine  thing, 
ar*d  it  looks  well  in  print.  But  it’s  far 
grander  to  read  how  owld  Dr.  William 
McClure  rode  through  six  miles  of 
snow  and  flood  to  save  the  loife  of 
some  poor  shepherd,  wid  no  other 
earthly  reward  but  the  thanks  and 
tears  of  the  poor  body  and  his  woife. 

And  so  ye  won’t  nlay  whisht? 

e ’ Perhaps  you’re  woise.  Good 
day. 


THE  CANADIAN  MEDICAL  GRADUATE 
IN  LONDON. 

Continued  from  February  gft. 

St.  John’s  hospital  for  skin  diseases, 
in  Leicester  Square,  is  a good  place  to 
see  cases,  but  my  own  experience  is 
that  the  work  done  in  the  skin  depart- 
ments of  either  London  General  hos- 
pital or  University  College  hospital 
is  more  thoroughly  done,  not  that  the 
specialists  in  St.  John’s  are  not  as  well 
qualified,  but  simply  that  it  is  not  what 
is  known  as  a teaching  hospital.  Some 
instruction  is  given,  but  details  are 
omitted.  The  clinics  are  free. 

The  National  hospital  for  nervous 
and  epileptic  cases  is  a modern  and 
well  equipped  hospital.  It  is  situated 
in  Queen  s Square  one  block  south 
and  one  east  of  Russell  Square.  On 
its  staff  are  Gowers,  Hughlings  Jack- 
son,  who  first  described  Jacksonian 
epilepsy,  and  Risien  Russell.  The 
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outdoor  clinics  held  on  four  afternoons 
of  the  week  are  free  and  the  instruc- 
tion is  good. 

The  conditions  required,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  examinations  held,  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, are  subjects  regarding  which 
many  questions  have  been  asked. 

Previous  to  1892  or  thereabouts  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London  held  separate  exam- 
inations and  each  granted  its  own 
diploma,  which  enabled  the  holder  to 
practise  in  any  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. For  the  past  nine  or  ten  years 
another  arrangement  has  been  in  oper- 
ation. A conjoint  board  of  examiners 
was  formed  and  now  diplomas  are  not 
granted  separately,  but  both  diplomas 
must  be  won  before  either  is  granted 
and  it  requires  both  to  license  a person 
to  practise. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter  I 
referred  to  the  requirements  in  medi- 
cal education.  It  is  not  enough  to 
produce  diplomas  stating  that  the 
holder  has  graduated.  The  original 
class  tickets  properly  certified  must  be 
handed  in  to  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
joint board,  and  a certificate  of  date  of 
birth  must  accompany  these.  The  stu- 
dent has  then  to  get  a government  vac- 
cination certificate  from  one  of  the 
public  vaccinators  stating  that  he  is 
qualified  to  vaccinate.  In  order  to  get 
this  it  may  be  necessary  to  attend  a 
course  of  six  demonstrations  although 
some  public  vaccinators  make  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  Canadians  ancj 
give  the  certificate  without  requiring 
attendance.  The  fee  is  30s:  $7.50. 

These  directions  are  sufficient  to 
guide  the  student  until  he  has  his  in- 
terview with  the  secretary.  If  full  in- 
formation is  required  it  can  be  obtain- 


ed by  writing  to  Mr.  F.  Q.  Hallett, 
secretary  of  the  conjoint  board,  Exam- 
ination hall,  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  W.C.  I rather  anticipated 
the  secretary’s  instructions  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  vaccination  certificate.  Lie 
will  tell  the  student  where  they  may  be 
obtained. 

The  examinations  are  held  four 
times  a year  in  January,  April,  July 
and  October.  Canadian  graduates  do 
not  have  to  try  the  primary  or  inter- 
mediate, but  only  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  final  consists  of  three  parts  : 
medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery.  The 
latter  may  be  tried  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  The  three  groups  may 
be  tried  at  one  time  or  one  group  at  a 
time  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  examination  in  midwifery,  in- 
cluding obstetrics  and  gynaecology, 
consists  of  two  parts,  a written  exam- 
ination and  a twenty  minute  oral  ex- 
amination including  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. For  this  examination  it  is 
better  to  read  English  text  books  only 
as  the  English  are  conservative  in 
these  branches.  Text  books  such  as 
Galabin  or  Playfair  on  Obstetrics,  and 
Lewers’  on  gynecology  wiH  fie  found 
to  answer  the  requirements. 

Medicine  consists  of  a written  ex- 
amination (two  papers),  a clinical  ex- 
amination which  consists  in  exam- 
ination  and  diagnosis  of  cases  for 
about  half  an  hour  and  the  writing  out 
in  detail  of  the  treatment  for  a disease 
mentioned  by  the  examiner,  for  which 
ten  minutes  is  allowed ; an  oral  exam- 
ination on  general  medicine,  medical 
pathology,  gross  and  microscopical 
and  lasting  twenty  minutes. 

Medicine  includes  the  following 
subjects:  Practice  of  Medicine,  Ther- 
apeutics, Jurisprudence  and  Toxicol- 
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ogy,  Sanitary  Science,  Medical  Ana- 
tom}1 and  Bacteriology . 

A question  on  Therapeutics,  Juris- 
prudence, Sanitary  Science  and  Bac- 
teriology on  one  of  the  papers  is  al- 
most all  the  attention  given  to  these 
subjects.  The  work  at  Queen’s  more 
than  covers  the  ground.  The  only 
points  that  may  require  looking  up  are 
the  English  legal  procedures  in  Juris- 
prudence. In  the  clinical  examination 
typical  cases  of  any  of  the  diseases  of 
the  skin  or  nervous  system  may  be 
shown. 

Surgery  consists  of  a written  exam- 
ination ; a clinic  lasting  about  half  an 
hour  in  which  the  student  may  have  to 
examine  only  two,  but  often  six  cases; 
a practical  examination  in  surgical 
anatomy,  operative  surgery  and  use  of 
instruments  lasting  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  microscopical  identification 
and  description  of  two  pathological 
specimens  for  which  ten  minutes  is  al- 
lowed, and  an  oral  on  surgical  patho- 
logy and  general  surgery  lasting  twen- 
ty minutes. 

Surgery  includes  practice  of  sur- 
gery, descriptive  surgical  anatomy, 
surgical  pathology,  and  Bacteriology. 
If  I had  to  name  two  subjects  that  are 
pre-eminently  important  in  these  ex- 
aminations I would  unhesitatingly 
name  the  subjects  of  Anatomy  and 
pathology.  These  are  two  subjects 
that  every  examiner  knows  thorough- 
ly, and  when  he  lacks  a good  ’question 
on  the  subject  in  which  he  is  question- 
ing the  student,  immediately  turns  to 
the  anatomical  or  pathological  side  of 
the  case.  There  is  a question  in  ana- 
tomy in  nearly  every  paper. 

I will  conclude  this  letter  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  living  and  studying 
in  London  for  a term  of  six  months. 
The  first  item  to  be  considered  is 


passage  to  London  and  return.  This 
will  average  $100.  It  can  be  made 
more  cheaply,  and  very  easily  be  made 
at  a much  higher  rate.  Board  and 
general  household  expenses,  bus  fares, 
etc.,  will  make  the  actual  living  ex- 
pense about  $8.00  per  week  or  $200 
for  six  months.  A hospital  ticket  will 
cost  to  begin  with  about  $50,  and  inci- 
dental expenses  will  add  $50  more, 
so  that  it  is  safe  to  count  on  an  ex- 
penditure of  $400.  If  the  student  is 
going  to  try  the  examination  he  will 
have  to  add  the  fees,  which  are  20 
guineas,  about  $103,  which  is  paid  be- 
fore trying  the  examinations.  It 
makes  no  difference  in  the  fee  whether 
they  are  all  tried  at  one  time  or  tried 
separately.  He  must  also  add  $103  for 
the  diplomas  when  successful.  This 
makes  a total  of  $615  unround  num- 
ers  ^ n°t  claimed  that  the 
amount  is  accurate,  but  it  is  a safe 
amount  to  count  on.  In  case  of  fail- 
ure on  examinations,  supplementary 
examinations  cost  about  $50. 

I have  prolonged  this  sketch  far  be- 
yond the  limit  I set  for  it  in  starting 
out,  but  hope  that  I thereby  may  have 
added  some  information  which  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  the  student  in- 
tending to  take  up  post  graduate  work. 

A.  R.  B.  Williamson. 


That  riiost  autocratic  of  all  mon- 
archs,  the  house-surgeon,  occasionally 
puts  aside  his  dignity  of  office  and 
condescends  to  put  up  a trick  on  his 
admiring  subjects— the  students. 


# The  anaesthetic  was  being  given  one 
day  to  a patient  with  a glass-eye. 

Here,  R , ’ and  qle  ansesthesist  call' 
ed  a student  who  was  ’ standing  by, 
note  the  conjunctional  reflex.”  R 


bent  down  and  touched  the  conjunct- 
iva. He  is  under  all  riuht  now,  doc- 
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tor,  there  was  no  response,”  and  then 
he  wondered  why  the  nurse  laughed. 

Another  student  was  asked  to  feel 
the  pulse  in  the  left  wrist.  He  put  his 
hand  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  and  you 
can  imagine  his  embarrassment  on 
finding  no  wrist  there.  The  arm  had 
been  removed  at  the'elbow. 

A third  student,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  ability  as  a diagnostician,  was 
asked  by  the  house-surgeon  to  diag- 
nose a case  that  had  just  come  in. 
“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  he 
asked.  There  was  no  answer.  “Where 
do  you  feel  the  pain  ?” — still  the  pa- 
tient was  stubborn.  “How  old  arc 
you  ?’’ — no  word  from  the  patient.  A 
laugh  from  the  house-surgeon  put  him 
on  to  the  joke  and  the  diagnostician 
left  the  room,  convinced  that  one  can- 
not make  a reputation  with  a deaf-and- 
dumb  patient. 


THE  ONTARIO  MEDICAL  COUNCIL. 

There  is  at  present  a bill  on  its  way 
through  the  Provincial  Legislature 
which  demands  the  attention  of  every 
student  who  intends  entering  that  pro- 
mised land  whose  portals  are  guarded 
so  zealously  by  the  Ontario  Medical 
Council.  This  bill,  fathered  by  Dr. 
Jessop,  of  Lincoln,  has  already  passed 
its  second  reading,  and  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  reconstitution  of  the  Council. 
It  proposes  to  have  the  entire  30  mem- 
bers elected  from  the  profession  gen- 
erally, instead  of  5 being  appointed 
by  the  homeopathic  practitioners  and 
8 by  the  colleges,  as  at  present. 

From  a student’s  standpoint  such  a 
bill  is  injurious  in  the  worst  way  to 
his  interests.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
if  the  college  representatives  be  re- 
moved from  the  governing  body  that 
the  colleges  will  not  only  have  less 
control  over  the  regulations  of  the 


Council,  but  will  also  have  very  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment 
of  examiners ; and  examinations— to  a 
student — are  a matter  of  vital  interest. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
to  specialism,  and  who  is  better  able 
to  pass  his  opinion  on  the  capabilities 
of  a student  than  a man  who  has  made 
it  his  business,  his  specialty,  to  teach 
the  science  of  medicine  and  to  examine 
students  in  that  subject. 

Dr.  Roddick,  when  here  two  years 
ago,  spoke  of  students  who  had  gone 
up  before  examiners  in  some  of  the 
smaller  provinces  and  had  covered 
these  same  examiners  with  confusion 
by  correcting  them  in  questions  they 
had  asked.  The  students  of  Ontario 
have  occasionally  been  in  similar  posi- 
tions and  have  met  with  examiners 
whom,  had  they  dared,  they  couid 
have  corrected  in  more  than  one  er- 
roneous or  out-of-date  theory.  How 
can  the  busy  general  practitioner, 
however  skilled  he  may  be  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  medicine 
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in  their  Etiology  and  Pathology  unless 
he  keeps  constantly  reading  up,  as  a 
college  professor  is  bound  to  do  ’ The 
ideal  examiners  in  medicine,  surgery 
and  obstetrics  are  men  who  are  at  the 

same  time  general  practitioners  and 
teachers  in  a medical  schooI.  The 

ideal  examiners  in  Pathology,  Bacteri- 
ology, Chemistry  and  Physiology  are 
men  who  have  made  a specialty  of 
these  studies.  These  are  the  men 
whom  the  student  respects,  and  when 
he  goes  up  before  them  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  whether  he 


fails  or  passes  that  he  has  been  ex- 
amined by  men  who  know  far  more 
about  the  subject  than  he  does. 

Then  again  a lecturer  in  a medical 
school  would  never  ask  a student 
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questions  regarding  a subject  which  is 
not  found  in  his  text-books.  Take, 
for  example,  materia  medica.  Certain 
text-books  are  prescribed  for  the  stu- 
dent by  the  Ontario  Medical  Council. 
He  studies  these  and  is  prepared  to 
answer  questions  bearing  on  their  con- 
tents. When  he  goes  up  to  his  ex- 
amination and  is  questioned  in  drugs 
that  have  gone  outof  the  pharmacopoeia 
and  on  proprietary  medicines  that 
have  come  into  vogue  the  day  before 
yesterday,  does  one  wonder  that  he 
gives  up  the  ghost. 

In  the  Kingston  Medical  Quarterly 
of  April,  1901,  the  editor  has  written 
a very  opportune  article  on  the  On- 
tario Medical  Council.  He  complains 
first  of  the  needless  multiplicity  of 
examinations  that  a student  who  in- 
tends to  practice  in  Ontario  must  un- 
dergo before  he  can  obtain  his  degree 
and  the  right. to  practice  in  this  pro- 
vince. To  overcome  this  bug-bear  the 
editorial  suggests  that  the  Council 
give  way  and  allow  more  college  re- 
presentatives, and  that  the  medical 
schools  in  their  turn  give  way  and 
consider  the  examinations  of  the 
Council  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  a stu- 
dent’s right  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

Such  an  action,  such  a reconstitu- 
tion, would  indeed  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  the  students  of  medicine, 
and  would  do  away  with  the  grounds 
for  complaint  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  as  well  as  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  examinations. 


American  millionaires  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  by  the  distribution  of 
their  wealth  have  benefited  mankind. 
Alfred  Nobel,  of  Stockholm,  who  died 
five  years  ago,  made  an  immense  for- 
tune by  his  discovery  of  dynamite. 


By  his  will  five  annual  prizes  of 
$40,000  each  were  to  be  awarded  to 
those  men,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
who  had  done  the  most  good  for  hu- 
manity. Among  those  who  received 
the  awards  for  last  year  were  Wilhelm, 
Conrad  Roentgen,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  whose  X rays 
are  familiar  to  every  student,  Emil 
von  Behring,  Professor  at  Halle  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  anti-toxine  of 
diphtheria,  and  Dr.  Henri  Dunant,  of 
Switzerland,  who  did  much  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war  by  bringing  about 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  so- 
cieties of  the  Red  Cross. 


Professor — What  means  can  we  use 
to  throw  further  light  on  the  diagnosis 
of  a tumor  in  the  ant.  abdominal  wall  ? 
Stoney” — The  X rays. 


Science. 

February  22,  1902. 
Editor  Queen’s  University  Journal: 

DEAR  sir,  I have  before  me 
your  issue  of  January  31st, 
1902,  and  have  been  leading  your  re- 
port of  the  special  meeting  of  the  En- 
gineering Society. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Professor 
Carr-Harris,  who  is  a personal  friend 
of  mine,  I would  earnestly  advise  the 
Engineering  Society  and  the  Queen’s 
University  Journal  to  inform  them- 
selves of  facts  before  they  put  them- 
selves on  record  as  espousing  this,  the 
latest  of  Professor  Carr-Harris’  hob- 
bies. We  believe  that  in  Ontario  we 
have  a high  class  of  practising  physi- 
cians. We  ascribe  this  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  ( Intario  Council  who  are 
at  pains  to  run  out  of  the  country 
quacks  and  fakirs.  We  have  not  heard 
that  students  worthy  of  the  name  find 
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it  a hardship  to  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Ontario  Council,  or  that 
the  Council  has  so  monopolized  the 
medical  practice  of  the  Province  as  to 
reap  the  whole  revenue,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  doctors  whom  they 
themselves  have  since  licensed  in  large 
numbers. 

We  know  the  class  of  student 
that  dodged  the  Ontario  Council;  we 
know  that  if  he  got  off  his  college 
exam.,  he  did  not  chase  the  boys  very 
close  for  the  medal  or  the  House  Sur- 
geon’s position.  From  your  article  it 
cannot  be  said  whether  the  reporter  or 
the  Professor  used  the  term  “fossil”  as 
applied  to  the  Practising  Engineers 
who  would  set  the  examination  which 
is  such  an  iniquity,  but  would  you  re- 
fer to  your  city  engineer  as  a fossil, 
or  to  the  various  City  Engineers  of 
Ontario  as  fossils  ? The  Resident 
Engineer  of  the  Canadian  Niagara 
Power  Company,  the  largest  power 
development  in  the  world  to  date,  is 
an  Ontario  man  of  about  forty  years, 
a brother-in-law  of  your  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  and  an  ex-Profes- 
sor  of  McGill.  Unfortunate  man ! he 
is  on  the  Council  of  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  and  doubt- 
less, therefore,  is  an  ancient,  dusty, 
moth-eaten  fossil. 

It  is  not  well  to  call  names — there 
is  a proverb  about  glass  houses.  It  is 
well  to  state  facts.  You  state  “with 
this  in  view  they  tried  to  get  the  Can- 
adian Government  to  pass  a bill  which 
would  make  a University  degree 
valueless  or  a practical  training  of  no 
financial  benefit.”  This  is  simply  not 
a fact.  I have  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  first  graduate  in  civil  en- 
gineering from  Queen’s  University, 
and  I challenge  the  Professor  to  show 
that  the  passage  of  the  legislation  he 
opposes  would  have  rendered  my  Uni- 


versity training  or  degree  valueless. 

1 grant  you  the  bill  would  “prevent  an 
engineer  practising  (as  such)  who  had 
not  previously  served  an  apprentice- 
ship,” etc.,  a terrible  outrage  surely. 

Do  you,  who  hope  to  do  honest  work 
and  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of 
your  profession,  wish  to  rank  with 
those  too  indolent,  mentally,  and  with 
too  little  perseverance  to  qualify  them- 
selves according  to  the  very  moderate 
standard  of  the  Canadian  Society  ? 

I have  been  elected  a member  of  the 
Dominion  Institute  of  Amalgamated 
Engineers  without  application.  I am 
not  a member  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  but  am  not  afraid 
that  on  application  my  University  de- 
gree will  be  valueless. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  the  Can- 
adian Society  and  let  Queen’s  engi- 
neering students  know  the  intentions 
and  methods  of  the  society  ? Like  any 
other  association  it  will  not  likely  turn 
away  the  very  men  its  constitution  is 
framed  to  accommodate.  Look  at  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety ; I think  you  will  find  it  shows  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  en- 
gineers of  the  country.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  so  young  an  institution  as 
Queens  Engineering  Society  should 
assume  a belligerent  attitude  towards 
a strong  association  without  more 
careful  consideration.  Perhaps  as 
strong  a fight  as  the  Boers  have  made 
would  result,  for  we  all  know  Queen’s 
metal— but  what  then  ? 

In  the  meantime  I have  applied  to 
the  Canadian  Society  for  the  privileges 
it  will  extend. 

T.  S.  Scott,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  Science  Hall  was  represented 
by  several  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute  in  Montreal. 
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Last  week  the  modest  and  quiet  gen- 
tlemen, who  reside  at  Hooligan  Cham- 
bers, challenged  the  rabble  of  Carrot’s 
I’lats  to  a friendly  game  of  hockey, 
and  the  following  abusive  refusal  was 
received  : 

7 o Mr.  Munchausen  Burgundy , Mas- 
ter of  the  Hounds  of  Hooligan’s 
Chambers,  late  Stowaway  of  His 
Majesty’s  Stonehooker  Blake. 
Greeting.  Your  communication  of 
the  eighth  instant  to  hand.  As  secre- 
tary of  this  most  ancient  and  vener- 
able assembly  known  as  The  Order  of 
the  Polar  Star,  I,  after  a prolonged 
sitting  of  this  most  honourable  house, 
have  been  instructed  to  bear  you  the 
following : 

Whereas,  the  season  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  our  rink  on  the  south  side 
of  Garden  Island  has  been  closed  for 
the  season. 

Whereas,  our  team  has  already  been 
disbanded  and  our  trainer  dismissed, 
we  feel  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
left  for  our  gallants  to  get  into  shape. 

Whereas,  after  due  inquiry  into  the 
status  quo  of  certain  of  your  so-called 
amateurs,  we  must  object  to  such  play- 
ers as  Divinities. 

Whereas,  after  most  diligent  study 
of  burke  s Peerage,  we  have  failed  to 
find  therein  names  of  any  of  your  so- 
called  team. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  a very  un- 
dignified departure  to  so  far  forget 
ourselves  as  to  associate  with  the  vul- 
gus,  or  in  other  words,  the  long- 
legged,  pop-eyed,  knock-kneed,  pirn- 
ply-faced,  lantern-jawed,  clammy- 
skinned,  black-feathered,  yellow-tooth- 
ed, bull-headed,  hump-shouldered, 

snub-nosed,  big-eared,  chinless,  feath- 
er-brained idiots,  known  as  Hooligan’s 
Hounds. 

Be  advised,  ye  scurvy  crew.  Q0  g-et 
ye  together  and  practice  with  the  Goo- 


Goo’s  or  the  Ariel’s.  Go  and  learn  to 
play  the  game,  and  till  ye  have  a repu- 
tation look  not  at  us.  Till  then  adieu. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  peers, 
Sik  William  Redtop,  Sec. 
The  Right  Worshipful  Senior  Grand 
Warden,  David  S.  Noble;  Hon. 
Geo.  G.  McEwen,  Worthy  Patri- 
arch ; Sir  Benjamin  Tett,  Usher  of 
the  Scarlet  Rod;  Geo.  H.  Greaves, 
Diabolic  Deviator ; Stuart  Stanley 
Roy  McDiarmid,  Esq.,  Herald . 

The  Science  contribution  for  ath- 
letic  purposes  compares  very  favorably 
with  those  from  Arts  and  Medicine. 
We  were  assured  when  the  contribu- 
tions were  asked  for  that  should  the 
Engineering  Society  contribute  one 
° ar  per  member,  the  Aesculapian 
society  would  do  the  same.  The  report 
shows  that  each  Science  student  con- 
tributed two  dollars,  while  the  Med- 
ical and  Arts  men  averaged  up  fifty 
cents  each. 

We  believe  that  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  Tennis  club  is  a Science  or- 
ganization, and  whether  from  that  rea- 
son or  others  less  satisfactory  no  grant 
for  prizes  appears  to  have  been  given 
this  year. 

When  the  executive  of  the  club  ask- 
ed for  it  they  were  informed  that  five 
dollars  would  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal with  which  to  buy  prizes  for  the 
singles  and  doubles.  Last  year  ten 
dollais  was  voted  with  which  to  buy 
two  prizes,  three  being  unclaimed 
from  the  previous  year. 

Such  economy  may  be  commendable 
but  we  fancy  that  a slight  reduction 
in  sundries  and  liniment  might  have 
made  it  possible  to  patronize  this 
branch  of  athletics  from  which  so 
many,  who  are  unable  to  participate  in 
the  more  manly  sports,  derive  enjoy- 
ment and  value  for  their  athletic  fee. 
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SATURDAY. 

In  the  dismal,  dirty  basement 
In  this  stately  Science  Hall, 
There’s  a crowd  of  grimy  devils 
A holdin’  up  the  wall. 

There’s  an  assay  goin’  forward, 

And  the  heat  and  sulphur  smell 
Give  a first-class  imitation 

Of  a place  that  don’t  sound  well. 

There’s  a hurry  and  a jostle 
When  the  slag  is  fit  to  pour, 

And  if  the  bead  is  brittle 

There’s  a most  unchristian  roar. 


Rut  the  heat  the  furnace  raises, 
With  Swinney  at  the  feed, 

Is  nothing  to  the  climate 
When  Cyril  drops  his  bead. 


1 Ip  ?, s a bunch  around  the  balance 
i ellm  lies  about  their  place 

I o patient,  gentle  Burrows  ’ : 

With  a very  dirty  .face. 


There’s  a sooty,  hot  professor 
Who  tells  us  where  we’re  at ; 
And  wishes  j ust  a little 

That  he  wasn’t  quite  so  fat. 


ntbktics. 


queen’s  record  in  intercollegiate 
HOCKEY. 

Editor  Queen’s  Journal : 

DEAR  SIR. — Most  of  the  students 
now  at  the  college  seem  to  have 
a very  vague  idea  of  how  Queen’s 
first  won  the  Intercollegiate  champion- 
ship in  Hockey.  A few  pointers  from 
one  who  saw  it  done  may  be  of  inter- 
est. 

The  Intercollegiate  Championship 
of  Canada  (not  of  America)  was  first 
fought  for  in  the  season  of  94-95,  and 
Queen’s  were  the  winners.  In  that 
year  Queen’s  defeated  R.M.C.  by  sev- 
eral goals,  Varsity  19-3,  and  Trinity 
11-3.  These  three  games  counted  as 
O.H.A.  matches  as  well,  the  game 
with  Trinity  being  the  final  in  that 


league.  About  a week  later  McGill 
brought  a strong  team  to  Kingston, 
and  at  their  own  request  had  the 
championship  decided  by  one  match 
as  they  stated  they  could  not  get  their 
team  together  for  a return  game  in 
Montreal.  At  the  close  of  a very  fast 
game  the  score  was  Queen’s  6,  McGill 
5.  Queen’s  line  up  was  as  follows  ■ 
Goal,  R.  Hiscock;  point,  G.  Curtis 
(Capt.)  ; cover,  F.  Taylor;  wings,  s! 
Rayside,  G.  F.  Weatherhead ; centres 
A.  B.  Cunningham,  D.  R.  McLennan. 

No  challenge  was  received  in  ’95-96, 
although  Queen’s  defeated  R.M.C.  in 
the  O.H.A.  series. 

In  ’96-97  Queen’s  sent  a team  to 
New  York  to  play  Yale  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate Championship  of  America. 
The  score  was  3-0  in  favor  of  Queen’s. 
In  the  O.H.A.  series  R.M.C.  and  Var- 
sity were  disposed  of,  the  latter  by  6-1 
in  Toronto,  and  6-6  in  Kingston.  This 
final  game,  by  the  way,  affords  a fine 
example  of  the  results  of  the  over-con- 
fidence that  always  takes  possession  of 
a Queen’s  team,  once  a lead  has  been 
obtained.  The  following  were  tjle 
men  that  defeated  Yale  and  won  the 
O.H.A.  championship  also : Goal  R 

Hiscock;  point  G Cnni  • 

...  . ’ Curtis;  cover,  W. 

Merrill;  wings,  G.  F.  Weatherhead; 

R.  Brock;  centres,  J.  Harty  (Capt.) 

G.  Dalton. 

In  ’97-98  Queen’s  lost  the  O.H.A. 
championship  to  Osgoode  Hall,  being 
defeated  on  Toronto  ice  by  7-3.  Mc- 
Gill was  immediately  seized  with  the 
idea  that  Queen’s  had  a weak  team, 
and  sent  up  the  best  seven  men  in 
Montreal  for  the  championship.  Their 
team  was  as  follows : McKenna,  Bick- 
erdike,  Drinkwater  (Capt.),  Howard, 
McLea,  Davidson  and  Brennan  (3 
Victorias,  2 Shamrocks  and  2 Mon- 
trealers). The  following  men  repre- 
sented Queen’s : R.  I7-  Carmichael,  G. 
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Curtis,  W.  Merrill  (Capt.),  R.  Carr- 
Harris,  J.  Faulkner,  G.  Dalton  and  L. 
Newlands.  The  score  was  again  6-5, 
although  McGill  led  at  half-time  by 
4-2. 

The  championship  has  never  been 
fought  for  again  until  this  season,  al- 
though in  '98-99  Queen’s  defeated 
Varsity  in  the  O.H.A.  finals  by  9-3  in 
Toronto,  and  10-8  in  Kingston. 

Tt  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that 
Queen’s  has  never  been  defeated  by  a 
University  hockey  team  at  home  or 
abroad,  unless,  indeed,  Osgoode  Hall 
can  be  termed  a college.  In  that  case 
Queen’s  would  have  to  acknowledge 
two  defeats,  as  Osgoode  triumphed 
over  Queen’s  in  ’92-93  by  a score  of 
3-2,  and  in  ’97-98  by  a score  of  7-3. 
Both  these  games  were  played  in  Tor- 
onto and  both  were  ( l.H.A.  finals.  To 
tell  how  Queen's  defeated  Osgoode  in 
’93-94  by  13-1  would  be  another  story. 

There  are  few  teams  able  to  sustain 
for  ten  years  such  a high  standard  in 
any  line  of  sport  as  Queen’s  has  done 
in  hockey. 

Yours  etc., 

Only  a Spectator. 


(The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter 
is  not  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
Queen’s-McGill  game  of  ’98  followed 
the  defeat  inflicted  by  Osgoode  Hall. 
The  McGill  game  was  played  first,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
Journal  of  that  year. 

Our  correspondent  is  correct  when 
he  places  the  score  of  the  two  McGill- 
Queen’s  matches  at  6-5  instead  of  5-4, 
as  asserted  in  a recent  article  of  the 
Journal.  We  regret  that  our  writer 
for  athletics  had  not  turned  up  some 
of  the  old  copies  of  the  Journal  be- 
fore venturing  on  such  dangerous 
ground). 


INTER- YEAR  HOCKEY— ’02  VS.  ’05. 

This  was  a good  game  and  virtually 
was  Queen’s  III  against  Queen’s  old 
first  team.  The  freshmen  are  a 
speedy  aggregation  and  their  follow- 
ing up  is  especially  noticeable.  The 
strong  defence  of  the  seniors  was  too 
much  for  the  team,  however.  The 
senior  forwards  individually  made 
good  rushes,  but  there  was  nothing 
like  combination  play.  Score:  8 — 3 
in  favor  of  the  seniors. 


JUNIORS  VERSUS  SENIORS. 

Both  sides  would  have  done  much 
better  execution  had  they  been  fur- 
nished with  axes;  there  was  neither 
good  combination  nor  fast  individual 
play.  Excitement,  nevertheless,  ran 
high  as  it  was  interesting  to  speculate 
who  would  first  kill  his  man.  Three 
seniors  were  ruled  off.  Score : Seniors 
5,  Juniors  3. 


SOPHOMORES  VERSUS  FRESHMEN. 

This  was  a very  interesting  game, 
there  being  about  three  inches  of  water 
on  the  ice.  Both  teams  played  with 
lots  of  go,  the  following  up  of  the  for- 
wards on  both  sides  being  noticeable. 
The  hreshmen  were  too  much  for  the 
Sophomores.  When  time  was  called 
the  score  stood  5-3  in  favor  of  ’05. 

One  speaker  at  the  Alma  Mater  at- 
tributed Queen’s  success  against  Mc- 
Gill to  the  few  practices  Queen’s  had 
had ; that  the  players  were  not  stale 
as  in  other  years.  Was  not  this  rather 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  players  desert- 
ed the  old  style  of  slow  combination 
work  and  trusted  to  fast  individual 
rushes.  This  is  the  style  of  hockey 
that  won  for  the  Wellingtons  last  year, 
and  is  in  favor  with  most  of  the  teams 
of  the  Quebec  league. 
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THERE’S 


COMFORT 


THERE’S 


STYLE 


THERE’S 


ECONOMY 

In  Our  Shoes,  and  Prices  are 
Low  at 

The  Lockett  Shoe  Store 

II  A ME.  17  yrnriCCP  Superior  toanything  on  the  market, 
nunc  CACl\lal)3Cl\  S'-50  eacl'  prepaid  to  introduce  them 


SPORTING  GOODS.  We  beg  oall  attention  to  the  very  complete  line  of  these 
goods  we  carry  in  stock.  Everything  necessary  tor  Club  Outfitting  and  Gymnasiums 
can  be  obtained  from  us  immediately.  We  make  a specialty  ot  Club  Uniforms,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  catalogue  on  application. 

MOUNTAIN  CITY  CYCLE  CO,,  s,~ 


When  You  Buy  at  Steacy’s,  You  Buy  from  First  Hands. 

E make  a specialty  of  every  article  “ The  Woman’s  Store.” 
of  woman’s  wear,  Dress  Goods,  Silks, 

Millinery,  Corsets,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 

Ladies’  Tailoring  and  Dress  Making,  Laces 
and  Lace  Dresses,  etc.  If  you  cannot  call 
at  oui  Stores,  write  us  ; we  do  a mail  order 
business  and  we  like  to  answer  letters. 

106,  108,  110  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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THE 


RfVTHBUN  COMPANY 


M A N O FACTUN CR1  OF 

DOORS,  SASH, 
BLINDS, 
and  all  descrip- 
tions of  wooden 
building 
materials. 


sales  agencies  at: 

KINGSTON,  GANANOQTJE 

BROCKVILLE,  LANSDOWNE 
NAPANEE,  PICTON 

BELLEVILLE,  TORONTO 
CAMPBELLFORD,  LINDSAY 

OSHAWA,  GRAVENHURST. 


DEALER5  IN  COAL. 


A.  W.  WINNETT,  L.D.S.,  D.D.S. 

DENTIST 

Post  Graduate  in  Crown  and  Bridgework. 

PRINCESS  AND  WELLINGTON  STS. 

Over  Johnston's  Jewelry  Store. 


DESERONTO,  ONTARIO. 

FRED 

HAMBROOK 

BAKER  and 
CONFECTIONER 


First  Claes  Lunch 
Parlor  in  connec- 
tion. 

Caterer  to 

AT  HOMES 
and 

PARTIES 

226  PRINCESS  ST 
KINGSTON. 
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y/'  tylae, 


Wl  Skymens  ^5  Sc^ew/e  £/^,Ke,^ 

Tfttam  9L>*. 


THE 

RATHBUN 

COMPANY 

DESERONTO,  ONT. 


SALES  AGENTS  for 

The  Canadian  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Limited. 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

Star,  Beaver,  and  Ensign 
Brands  of  Cement,  none  better. 

SALES  AGENTS  for 

Windsor  Salt,  the  best. 

CORRC8PON  PENCE  SOLICITED. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CROWN  LANDS, 
- - ONTARIO.  - ■ 

Magnificent  Opportunities  for  Investment  in 

Minins,  Lumbering, 


Farming. 


For  Information  concerning  the  Resources  of  Ontario  in 
Farm,  Forest  or  Mine,  write 

HON.  E.  J.  DAVIS, C0MM,ss,0N^Rffi0WN  LANDS' 
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KINGSTON’S  LEADING  LAUNDRY 

THE  IMPERIAL 

Telephone  302 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS ! 

Work  don©  how  you  want  it  and 
when  you  want  it, 

STEACY  & STEACY~ 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

106-108  and  110  Princess  Street. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS.  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Kid 
Gloves,  Millinery,  Dress  Making,  Corsets,  Tailor- 
Made  Suits,  Jackets  and  Furs. 

A FULL  LINE  OF  UP-TO-DATE 

SHOES,  TRUNKS  and  VALISES 

—AT— 

Abernethy’s  ,!3'l2Cr 81 


LADY  4ND  GENTLEMEN  STUDENTS ! 

We  keep  in  stock  or  manufacture  on  short  notice 
at  small  cost, 

Regulation  University  Gown  and  Laureating  Hood 

So  B ye  Freshmen  or  Graduate,  remember 
and  call  on 

«./  nnAC  132-134  Princess 

CRUMLEY  BROSm Street. 

KINGSTON'S 

BIG  BICYCLE  STORE 

You  can  get  everything  necessary  for  >r°ur  BIKE 
and  everything  you  get  in  this  store  is  guaranteed. 

We  make  a specialty  of  Repairs  and  are  certainly 
up-to-date  in  everything  concerning  the  wheel. 

Skates  Hollow  Ground  HARRY  ANGROVE, 

Telephone  529.  88-90  Princess  Street. 


CORBETT’S 

FOR 

Cutlery,  Paints  and  General 
Hardware. 

TEN  PER  CENT.  OPP  TO  STUDENTS. 


PHOTOS  + 

THE  VERY  BEST. 

Frames  Manufactured  on  the  Premises 

Note  Books,  Scribblers  and  Stationery. 

D.  A.  WEESE  & CO.,  Photographers, 

121  PRINCESS  STREET. 


STUDENTS  I 

go  to 


W.  A.  MITCHELL. 

For  your  Pocket  Knives,  Razors,  and  for  Snortintr 
Goods,  Etc.,  Etc. 

HEADQUARTERS:  85  Princess  Street. 


NO  OTHER  DRUG  STORE 
Is  so  well  equipped  for  Students"  wantu  us  ours.  We 
keep  everything  a Drug  Store  shornl  have,  ami  allow  a 
liberal  Discount  to  Students.  Now  York  Chocolates, 
latent  Medicines,  Cameras  and  Kodak  Supplies,  Art- 
ists Materials,  Mathematical  Instruments.  Surgical  In- 
struments, Agent  for  the  Celebrated  Parlor  Lucky 
curve  Pen  f [.  MITCHELL,  Princess  Street, 

’Phone  59— Residence  83.  Chemist  & Graduate  Optician 

THE  STUDENTS’  TAILOR 

See  his  Goods  and  get  his  Prices  before 


Purchasing  elsewhere. 


T.  LAMBERT, 


Merchant 

Tailor 


157  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 


THE  BLUCHER 
..SHOE.. 

Goodyear  Welted,  combiue  Flexibility  with  Durability 
Style  and  Shape  with  exceeding  comfort,  with  a per- 
fect Fit  and  Low  Prices,  $2.80,  . 3.00,  $3.5(1  and  $4  0() 

We  carry  the  best  American  and  Canadian  Rubbers 
Trunks  and  Vali-es.  ’ 

KING  ST. 


$3.50  FUu 


H.  JENNINGS, 


WEN’S  NIGHT  GOWNS 

Made  from  soft  and  warm  flannelettes,  full  sizes,  cut 
and  umsh  rieht,  as  they  are  made  by  a practical 
shut  maker,  price  only  50c.  Men's  tine  Twilled 
sox'  'i!f hl  £0W11?>  75c.  & 99c.  Men's  cashmere 

aSrt’we  ble  ■t0e  ?,nd  heel8’  3 “Pccial  makes  at  25c. 
and  35c  a pair.  Evetythiug  for  Men’s  Wear. 

JOHN  LHIDLHW  8t  SON 

— 170-172  PRINCESS  ST. 


WHO  IS  JENKINS  ? 

The  Progressive  Men’s  Out-Fitter 
■ ■and.. 

Promoter  of  Fit-Reform 


When  you  want  a good  piece  of 

Photographic  Portraiture 

Interview 

He^clersorj 

studio:  90  Princess  5t. 


STUDENTS 

The  Place  to  Buy 

fhshionrble  BOOTS 

At  Reasonable  Prices,  is 

HR7VYSTROlNG’S 

NEiitf  SHOE  STORE 

l84  PHINCESS  STREET. 


JAS.  REDDEN  Gr  CO. 

••••FAA\ILY  GROCERS 

tniS?s°rindroiailcy  eroceriuB  direct  from  the  Mann- 
odsCrS’  aDd  a waye  carry  a full  line  of  seasonable 

1LKPHONK  No.  20.  178  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 
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YOU  OWE  IT 

To  those  providing  you  with  the  means  for  a 
College  education — a temporary  security — Life 
Insurance  gives  this.  The  time  to  insure  is  NOW, 
when  you  are  healthy  and  strong  and  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  a medical  examination.  Moreover,  a 
delay  means  higher  rates.  The  Company  to 
insure  in  is  the 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFE  company06 


ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  ! BIG  DIVIDENDS ! 

COURTEOUS  TREATMENT ! 

For  Information  about  any  approved  plan  of  insurance  apply  to 
J.  J.  HARPELL,  B.  A.,  Special  Agent,  Kingston,  or  by  post  card  to  the 
head  office. 

NORTH  RMERICKN  LIRE 

112-118  King  Street  W.,  Toronto. 


L.  GOLDMAN,  A.I.A.,  Secretary. 

WM.  McCABE,  F.I.A.,  Managing  Director. 

Baker’s  Steam  Laundry 

PARCELS  CALLED  FOR 
AND  DELIVERED 

■PHONE  22  251  PRINCESS  ST. 

R.  J.  McDOWALL 

importer  and  dealer  IN 

KINDS 

OF  ITIERCHANDISE  terms 

Everything  the  best  in  its  line.  Pianofortes, 
pas^  Registers,  the  famous  Empire 
Sewing  Machine,  Typewriters,  Band  Instruments 

471  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
CAPE  VINCENT,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted,  Correspondence  Solicited. 

$ SHE 

T - 

T 

I - 

THAT’S  ALL 

I 

QUEEN’S  TEXT  BOOKS 

Students  will  save  money  by  buying  their  Text 
Books,  Exercise  and  Note  Books,  at  the  Corner 

PRIMTIMf.  For  0ueen’s  University 
I l\  1 1 1 I 1 1 1 U Students  a Specialty. 

JACKSON  ;he.... 

PRINTER 

laoWelllngton  St.  ’Phone  485. 

Bookstore.  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  in  all 
years  and  departments  of  study.  Fountain  Pens 
from  15c.  to  $3.  College  note  paper  with  crest  and 
envelopes  to  mutch. 

F.  N1SBET,  2SS*S8TEr 

Corner  Princess  and  Wellington  Streets. 
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Educational  Department  Calendar 

Jh'Ce.mhur , WOl  : 

25.  Christmas  Day  (Wednesday). 

High  School  Treasurer  to  receive  all 
moneys  collected  for  permanent  im- 
provements. 

New  Schools  and  alterations  of  School 
boundaries  go  into  operation  or  take 
effect. 

By-law  for  disestablishment  of  Township 
Boards  takes  effect. 

26.  Annual  meetings  of  Public  and  Separate 

Schools. 

30.  Reports  of  Principals  of  County  Model 

Schools  to  Department  due. 

Reports  of  Boards  of  Examiners  on 
Third  Class  Professional  Examinations, 
to  Department,  due. 

31.  Protestant  Separate  School  Trustees  to 

transmit  to  County  Inspector  names 
and  attendance  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding six  months. 

Trustees’  Reports  to  Truant  Officer  due. 
Auditors’  Reports  of  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages  to  be  published  by 
Trustees. 

January,  tUO*  •’  , 0 

21  Provincial  Normal  Schools  open  (First 
Session)  (3rd  Tuesday  in  January.) 

28.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees 
by  County  Councils.  (4tti  Tuesday  m 
January.) 

5.  First  meeting  of  High  School  Boards  and 
Boards  of  Education,  (ist  Wednesday 
in  February.) 

March. 

1.  Inspectors’  Annual  Report  to  Department, 
due.  (On  or  before  ist  March.) 

Annual  Reports  from  High  School 
Boards  to  Department,  due.  This  in- 
cludes the  Financial  Statement.  (On 
or  before  ist  March.) 

Financial  Statement  of  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations to  Department,  due  (On  or 
or  before  ist  VI arch.) 

Separate  School  Supporters  to  notify 
Municipal  Clerk.  (On  or  before  March 
ist.) 

27.  High  Schools,  second  term,  and  Public 

and  Separate  Schools  close.  (Thurs- 
day before  Easter  Sunday.) 

28.  Good  Friday. 

31.  Easter  Monday. 

Night  Schools  close  (session  1901-1902.) 
(Close  31st  March.) 

April. 

1.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Toronto.  (During 
Easter  Vacation.) 

Returns  by  Clerks  of  Counties,  Cities, 
etc.,  of  population  to  Department,  due. 
(On  or  before  ist  April.) 

N.  11. — Departmental  Examination  Papers  for 
past  years  may  he  obtained  from  the  Carswell 
Publishing  Company,  No.  SO,  Adelaide  Street 
E.,  Toronto. 


RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

The  Great  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  West.  The  Favorite  Route  to 

Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 
Toronto,  Niagara  falls,  Chicago 

And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
J'anada.  Special  Rates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse,  base 
“all,  Hockey,  Curling,  Football  and  other  organ- 
ized clubs.  Reduced  Rates  to  Students  for  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  Holidays. 

O’For  full  information  apply  to 

J.  P.  HANLEY,  G.  T.  BELL, 

Gen.  Pass,  and 

y £ent-  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 


C P R c P R c P R 

CANADIAN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


THE  EARTH’S 
CIRCUMFERENCE 


C P R 
C P R 
CPR 
C P R 
CPR 
CPR 
CPR 
CPR 
CPR 
CPR 
CPR 
CPR 

L __ 

CPR  CPR  CPR  CPR 


™’c?ference  of  the 

ThTn18  25,00°  miles, 
the  Canadian  Pacific 

shin  r-  ay  and  Steam- 
ship  Lmes  include  a mile- 

thL  a over  While 

tlnLd°  not  qu'te  circle  the 

Unn,n’  any  AK™t  of  the 
w?tht???y  can  famish  you 

Tint  , Around-the- World  ” 
tickets  for  — $642.00. 


A.  H.  NOTMAN, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass,  Agent, 

I King  Street  East, 
Toronto. 


CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 
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“Dai$p”fiot 
Water  Beater 

Still  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  market. 
Imitation  is  the  best  proof  ol  excellence. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED. 

The  "DAISY”  is  no  experiment;  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  for  many  years.  There  are 
thousands  in  use  and  all  giving  satisfaction.  There 
is  no  other  in  the  market  with  the  same  record.  The 
only  boiler  that  can  be  repaired  without  disturbing 
the  piping  Each  section  an  independent  boiler. 
Heats  on  its  own  level. 

We  also  make  the  “GEM”  for  hot  water 
and  for  steam ; Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Steam  Fittings,  and  a complete  line  of 
Stable  Fixtures. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues  covering  our  lines. 


WARDEN  KING  S SON,  Limited,  637  Craig  St,  Montreal. 


THE  RATHBUN 


COMPANY,0” 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds  and 
all  descriptions  of  Wooden  Building  Ma- 
terials, Railway  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles, 
Shingles,  Posts.  Dealers  in  Coal,  Salt 
&.c.  Sole  Sales  Agents  of  the  Canadian 
Portland  Cement  Company.  Manufac- 
turers of  the  best  cements. 

A.  CHADWICK,  Kingston  Agent 

THE  BAY  OF  QUINTE 
RAILWAY 

New  abort  line  for  Tweed,  Napanee, 
Deaeronto  and  all  local  points. 

Train  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 p.m. 

R.  J.  WILSON,  Agent, 

C.P.R.  Telegraph  Office,  Clarence  St. 


BOYS! 


HONG 

LEE 

Like  your  trade  goot,  und 
he  now  give  vely  much 
for  this.  Leave  your  ad- 
dress and  John  will  call 
for  washee. 


LAUNDRY, 


3 3 8 

Princess  Street. 
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Safford  Radiators 

For  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heating. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  R.  AD  I AT  OILS 


SAFFORD  "FLORENCE”  RADIATOR 


The  most  sat- 
isfactory heat- 
ers in  the  world 

They  are  in  use 
in  every 
country  under 
the  sun  where 
artificial  heat- 
ing is 
necessary. 

They  have 
been  installed 
in  many  public 
buildings  of 
importance  in 
the  British  Em- 
pire and  Conti- 
nental Europe. 

Send  for  the 
Free  Booklet. 


THEY  are  made  only  by 

THE  DOMINION  RADIATOR  COMPANY,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada. 


